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The  Magic  Sack — 

GOOD  ROADS-FARM  BUILDINGS 
WAREHOUSES— SKYSCRAPERS 

— all  out  of  the  magic  sack  of  cement l 

THE  United  States  produced 
in  1924  well  over  a half  bil- 
lion sacks  of  cement,  for  which 
the  largest  single  use  was  in  the 
construction  of  good  roads. 

How  much  these  roads  have 
helped  to  make  us  a nation  of 
neighbors  needs  no  repetition. 
But  the  means  by  which  the 
cement  industry  made  such  roads 
possible  are  not  so  well  known. 
Though  only  five  times  as  many 
workers  are  employed,  the  pro- 
duction of  cement  has  increased 
thirty  times  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  lion’s  share  of  the 
work  is  not  done  by  men  but  by 
electricity — its  use  has  increased 
more  than  fifteen-fold. 

In  other  words,  the  harder, 
coarser  tasks  of  cement  making 


The  General  Electric 
Company’s  monogram  is 
found  on  the  motors  that 
run  the  grinders,  weigh 
the  cement  and  sew  the 
sacks.  As  in  so  many 
other  industries,  these 
•nitials  have  helped  men 
to  see  that  electricity 
works  at  lowest  cost  in 
money  and  human 
strength. 


have  been  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  men  to  the  tireless 
shoulders  of  motors — a lasting 
economic  gain. 

There  should  be  more  indus- 
tries of  which  a similar  story 
might  be  told,  for  American  busi- 
ness has  found  a way  to 
accomplish  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible— to  pay  the  highest  wage 
and  still  maintain  the  lowest 
costs.  Through  the  applications 
of  electricity,  the  productive 
power  of  each  workman  may  be 
so  increased  that,  single-handed, 
he  outworks  the  old-time  “gang” 
and  receives  more  than  the  old- 
time  foreman’s  wage. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 


A New  Recitation  Quadrangle. 

A New  Organ  Building  and  Equipment. 

Additional  Dormitories  for  Men. 

A Modern  Gymnasium  for  Women  and  a Swimming  Pool. 
A New  Physics  Laboratory  and  Equipment. 

An  addition  to  the  Library  and  Its  Equipment. 

The  Completion  of  the  Science  Quadrangle. 

A modern  College  Inn. 
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Oberlin  College  Needs 


New  Buildings  for  the  School  of  Theology 


An  attractive  plan  for  the  theological  group  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
the  college  architect,  providing  for  a small  chapel  and  recitation  building  and  for 
two  dormitories,  accommodating  together  about  eighty  men,  and  containing  also 
faculty  offices  and  social  rooms. 


This  group  would  supply  all  that  the  theological  department  would  require  in  the 
way  of  buildings,  and  give  it  a worthy  and  attractive  setting,  that  would  enable 
it  both  to  bear  comparison  with  other  theological  schools  of  the  first  class,  and 
enhance  its  influence  at  home. 


The  theological  department  serves  many. denominations  and  has  had  a notable  record 
of  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  There  should  also  be  particularly  in  mind  the 
great  contribution  which  the  School  of  Theology  is  always  incidentally  making, 
and  ought  increasingly  to  make  to  the  deeper  life  of  the  whole  college. 


The  Christian  idealism  of  the  college  owes  a great  debt  to  the  School  of  Theology. 
The  theological  department  can  greatly  help,  too,  especially  in  making  possible 
a notably  strong  department  of  religious  education. 


For  these  buildings  the  College  has  now  in  hand  $145,000.  A total  of  $300,000 
will  be  needed,  and  $100,000  should  be  added  for  maintenance  endowment. 
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When  asked  as  to  what  practical  value  his  recent 
discovery  of  high  frequency  rays  would  have,  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Millikan  said  he  did  not  know;  that 
he  was  interested  in  pure  science  and 
that  the  practical  application  of  his 
discovery  must  he  left  to  others  to 
work  out. 

In  his  commencement  address  in 
Oberlin  last  month,  Dr.  Millikan  said 
that  Galileo,  by  proving  that  force  equals  mass  times  ac- 
celeration, gave  us  the  most  important  idea  that  ever 
came  into  the  world,  partly  because  our  whole  material 
civilization  rests  upon  it.  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  calls  attention  to  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  chemical  industries  due  to 
the  discovery  of  the  molecular  theory  of  the  structure  of 
carbon  compounds;  the  great  industry  of  paper  manu- 
facture from  wood  pulp  following  Reaumur’s  study  of 
wasps;  modern  aseptic  surgery  and  use  of  serums  based 
on  the  germ  theory  of  Pasteur;  Maxwell  and  Hertz’s  dis- 
coveries that  have  made  possible  the  radio;  and  hundreds 
of  other  ventures  of  pure  science  that  have  brought  untold 
value  to  humanity. 

The  great  importance  of  the  work  in  pure  science 
as  carried  on  by  Dr.  Millikan  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  and  by  scores  of  other  research  workers  is  being 
recognized  by  the  great  industrialists  who  have  been 
making  practical  use  of  these  discoveries. 

In  order  that  scientific  research  in  the  universities  may 
be  assured  of  adequate  support,  an  endowment  of  $20,000,000 
is  being  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Among  its  sponsors  we  find  such  fa- 
miliar names  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Owen  D.  Young,  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Elihu  Root,  John  J.  Corty, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Henry  Prichett. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Williams,  in  his  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  does  not  say  how  far  a college  should 
go  into  research  but  he  does  make  clear  that  the  “spirit 
of  research”  should  permeate  teacher  and  student  if  the 
college  is  to  develop  thinking  men. 

Certain  it  is  that  Oberlin  owes  much  to  one  man, 
Charles  M.  Hall,  who  developed  his  thinking  powers  -while 
an  Oberlin  student  and  through  research  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  college  and  the  private  laboratory  at 
his  home  made  the  discovery  of  the  electrolytic  method 
of  producing  aluminum. 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 
IN  COLLEGES 
AND 

UNIVERSITIES 


Shall  Oberlin  be  a strictly  cultural  or  shall  she  be  ; 
vocational  college,  or  shall  she  be  something  else,  wa 
the  question  that  loomed  large  in  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  the  Genera 
Alumni  Association  in  June. 

The  question  arose  in  connection  with  tin 
report  of  the  alumni  committee  on  “Hoi 
May  the  College  Test  Its  Product.”  This  re 
port,  together  with  a referendum,  will  probably  appea 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

The  committee  had  made  unanimous  recommendation 


WHAT 

SHALL 

OBERLIN 

BE 


on  all  other  points  save  this  one,  which  the  alumni,  in 
returning  their  questionnaires,  had  seemed  divided  upon. 
What  constitutes  a cultural  and  a liberal  arts  col- 


lege? Is  Oberlin  such  a college  now?  What  is  a junior 
college?  Can  a college  be  cultural  without  giving  large 
attention  to  the  social  and  physical  sciences?  Should 
Oberlin  give  many  pre-vocational  courses?  Will  a change 
in  the  type  of  college  affect  the  attendance  of  boys? 
Will  such  a change  make  us  draw  from  a different  type  of 
home?  Should  Oberlin  teach  young  people  how  to  live, 
or  how  to  make  a living? 

These  and  many  allied  questions  are  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  following  general  educational  move- 
ments and  particularly  the  situation  in  Oberlin  the  past 
few  years. 

Oberlin  is  not  the  only  institution  whose  alumni  are 
asking  pertinent  questions.  A committee  of  Yale  grad- 
uates have  for  two  years  been  studying  conditions  at  that 
university.  In  their  report  they  quote  Stephen  Leacock  as 
saying,  “Centuries  ago  wThen  there  first  were  colleges, 
they  were  founded  mainly  to  prepare  people  to  die.  This 
was  then  the  most  important  business  in  life.  Later  on 
the  idea  changed;  the  college  -was  to  prepare  people  to 
live.  In  our  own  immediate  time  (our  little  second  of 
eternity)  the  idea  has  changed  again.  The  college  is 
supposed  to  prepare  people  to  make  their  living.” 

Do  Oberlin  alumni  agree  to  this  and  are  they  ready  to 
back  Oberlin  in  making  such  a change?  Or  should  there 
continue  to  be  some  colleges  v'hich  train  one  how  to  live 
and  should  Oberlin  be  one  of  these  colleges? 

College  alumni,  unless  especially  qualified  to  do  so, 
cannot  expect  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  educational 
problems  of  their  alma  maters  but  as  to  general  problems 
they  are  in  a position  to  speak  with  some  authority. 
They  are  products  of  the  institution  and  the  institution 
must  be  measured  by  its  products.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  product  himself  whether  or  not  the  institution 
is  making  good  in  the  present  world.  And  despite  our 
other  difference  we  can  agree  that  the  college  should 
prepare  one  for  the  world  in  which  he  lives  right  now. 

We  (editorially  speaking)  are  just  closing  the  first  full 
year  of  our  editorship.  We  have  enjoyed  it,  but  we  are 
more  concerned  to  know  if  you  have 
EDITORIALLY  enjoyed  the  magazine.  What  features 
SPEAKING  have  appealed  to  you?  What  do  you 

want  more  of;  less  of?  Are  there 
special  subjects  that  you  would  like  treated  next  year? 

To  all  who  have  co-operated  in  making  the  magazine 
the  past  year  we  express  our  appreciation.  And  we 
invite  a wider  cooperation  next  year.  Send  articles, 
letters,  and  news  items.  More  of  you  tell  us  about  your 
doings.  "You  like  to  hear  about  others,  they  like  to 
hear  about  you.”  is  an  old  phrase  but  it  is  still  true. 

The  Alumni  Editor  loses  one  of  his  right-hand  helpers 
in  the  retirement  of  George  J.  Holgate  from  The  News 
Printing  Company,  printers  of  the  Alumni 
RIGHT  Magazine.  Mr.  Holgate  has  been  the  composi- 

HAND  tor  and  make-up  man  for  the  magazine  for 

HELPER  the  past  fifteen  years  and  his  faithful  and  in- 
telligent service  has  had  much  to  do  in  the 
attractiveness  of  the  magazine  and  the  promptness  with 
which  it  was  issued. 
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In  a Roman  Garden 


In  Rome,  that  city  of  ancient  hidden  gardens,  there 
is  one  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Russian  family  of 
Wolkonsky.  It  is  now,  I believe,  closed  to  visitors,  but 
several  years  ago  I spent  an  afternoon  in  it  that  I shall 
probably  remember  as  long  as  I remember  anything.  En- 
closed within  high  walls,  it  lies  directly  in  the  way  of 
much  of  the  traffic  that  terminates  in  the  square  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Street  cars  clatter  and  bang  beside  it,  and 
all  about  it  resound  the  noises  of  an  Italian  city,  but  with- 
in, there  is  a stillness  that  by  contrast  seems  unearthly. 
On  the  afternoon  of  which  I speak,  an  afternoon  heavy 
with  the  heat  and  glare  of  August,  there  rested  upon  it 
an  autumnal  peace — not  the  peace  that  characterizes  our 
splendid  American  autumns,  but  the  peace  of  a delicate 
and  wistful  decay  or  even  of  a tender  neglect,  like  the 
imperceptible  withering  of  a beautiful  old  face.  The 
grass  was  sparse  and  yellow,  and  upon  it  the  fallen  leaves 
lay  thick.  The  urns  and  columns,  the  stone  tables  and 
benches,  the  shrubs  and  trees  and  vines  were  powdered 
with  dust.  I could  have  believed  that  no  human  foot  had 
paced  those  paths  since  the  day  when  loving  friends 
erected  in  one  of  them  a memorial  to  the  last  Princess 
Wolkonsky. 

It  was  fitting  that  there  should  be  a memorial  of  her 
in  this  place,  for  she  was  herself  endowed  beyond  most 
mortals  with  the  twin  gifts  of  love  and  memory.  She  had 
consecrated  a portion  of  the  garden  to  the  recollection  of 
her  dead,  setting  up  inscriptions  to  those  whom  she  had 
most  tenderly  loved  and  to  the  distinguished  friends  with 
whom  she  had  walked  here.  It  required  no  great  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  see  her  gentle  spirit  still  wandering 
among  the  trees,  pausing  before  each  inscription,  and  tell- 
ing over  each  loved  name.  The  visits  of  Goethe  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  of  Boieldieu  and  Baron  Stein  are  recorded, 
and  on  a fragment  of  fluted  column,  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  funeral  urn,  there  is  a tiny  marble  tablet  bearing 
these  words:  A Byron.  Implora  Pace.  They  may  perhaps 
be  rendered,  “ Pray  that  the  soul  of  Byron  may  have 
peace.”  He  visited  her  here,  that  restless,  unsatisfied 
“ pilgrim  of  eternity,”  probably  in  April  or  May,  1817, 
and  whenever  she  told  her  beads  of  recollection,  she  ut- 
tered this  prayer  for  him.  Strangely  enough,  they  are 
the  very  words  that,  just  about  this  time,  he  chose  for 
his  epitaph.  He  writes  to  a friend,  in  1819:  “I  found 

such  a pretty  epitaph  in  the  Certosa  cemetery,  or  rather 
two:  one  was,  Martini  Luigi  Implora  Pace;  the  other, 
Lucrezia  Picini  Implora  Eterna  Quiete.  That  was  all; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two  and  three  words  com- 
prise and  compress  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject — 
and  then,  in  Italian,  they  are  absolute  music.  They  con- 
tain doubt,  hope,  and  humility;  nothing  can  be  more  pa- 
thetic than  the  implora  and  the  modesty  of  the  request; 
they  have  had  enough  of  life — they  want  nothing  but  rest 
— they  implore  it,  and  eterna  quiete.  It  is  like  a Greek 
inscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  ‘ City  of  the  Dead.’ 
Pray,  if  I am  shovelled  into  the  Lido  churchyard  in  your 
time,  let  me  have  the  implora  pace,  and  nothing  else,  for 
my  epitaph.  I never  met  with  any,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  pleased  me  a tenth  part  so  much.”  It  is  gratifying 
to  think  that  he  who  has  no  memorial  in  the  Pantheon 
of  his  country,  should  have  one  in  this  still  garden,  and 
the  one  that  he  preferred. 

The  stones  that  border  the  two  paths  of  this  little 
sanctuary  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  friends,  of  rel- 
atives, of  servants,  of  her  governess,  of  her  parents.  Upon 


the  stone  dedicated  to  her  mother,  we  read:  “She  was 

beautiful  and  good,  like  the  angels,  but  this  was  for  us 
only  a tradition.”  Upon  that  dedicated  to  her  father  are 
these  words:  “ I have  seen  under  his  roof  the  unhappy 

comforted,  artists,  poets,  scholars  honoured  and  caressed, 
strangers  received  like  brothers,  servants  cared  for  and 
happy.  His  words  were  eloquent,  his  actions  generous 
and  pure.  Happy  the  family  that  called  him  father.” 

I can  not  think  of  a human  impulse  more  touching 
than  that  which  led  her  to  build  this  little  shrine  of  the 
affections.  One  can  see  her,  the  great  lady  with  the  gen- 
tle, recollected  spirit,  walking  under  these  trees  at  sun- 
set and  quietly  living  over  again  the  life  her  heart  had 
lived.  I know  nothing  else  about  her  and,  though  a prop- 
erly constituted  traveller  would  seek  to  learn  her  history, 
I care  to  know  nothing  else.  She  has  revealed  herself 
here  as  no  notice  in  a cyclopaedia,  if  she  figures  there, 
could  reveal  her.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
justify  Shakespeare’s  saying,  “ Love  not  Time’s  fool,”  pre- 
sons  in  whom  the  culture  of  the  affections  is  a fine  art, 
who  bring  to  it  something  that  resembles  the  skill  and 
the  devotion  that  great  artists  spend  upon  their  craft. 
Such  persons  appreciate  better  than  most  of  us,  absorbed 
as  we  are  in  the  present  and  the  tangible,  what  meta- 
physicians mean  by  the  purely  abstract  character  of  space 
and  time.  “ Is  not  the  Distant  and  the  Dead,  while  I 
love  it  and  long  for  it  and  mourn  for  it,  here,  in  the  gen- 
uine sense,  as  truly  as  the  floor  I stand  on?”  cries  Car- 
lyle. No,  most  of  us  sadly  reply,  it  is  not.  But  there  are 
persons  who  by  the  intensity  and  depth,  by  what  may 
even  be  called  the  passion  of  their  recollection,  can  make 
it  seem  so.  And  of  these  was  our  Princess. 

Moreover,  her  own  past  was  relieved  against  a back- 
ground created  by  the  long-dead  occupants  of  this  little 
space  of  earth  that  she  had  enriched  with  her  precious 
memories.  Those  memories  were  universalized,  so  to  say, 
by  association  with  the  majestic  memories  of  Rome.  For 
the  garden  contains  an  imposing  fragment  of  the  Clau- 
dian  acqueduct,  whose  huge  piers  and  arches  hang  thick 
with  ivy.  Everywhere  lie  bits  of  discoloured  marble,  the 
remains  of  noble  sculpture.  Stone  benches  and  tables  rest 
upon  shattered  Corinthian  capitals;  broken  marble  figures, 
delicately  grey  and  weathered,  still  gleam  among  the 
black  cypresses  and  pines.  A great  sarcophagus,  with 
four  portrait  busts  in  high  relief  carved  upon  the  lid, 
stands  under  the  shadow  of  a gigantic  cactus,  and  an 
ancient  family  tomb,  with  many  of  its  urns  and  inscrip- 
tions still  in  place,  tells  us  that  grief  and  remembrance 
are  no  new  things  in  this  old  garden.  Lucius  Fortunatus 
laid  here  “ his  most  dear  daughter,  Vergilia  Lais,  who 
lived  twelve  years,”  and  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  a 
woman  of  seventy  soberly  record  their  loss. 

Among  these  calm  reminders  of  human  love  and  sor- 
row, I too,  on  that  August  afternoon,  gave  myself  up  to 
recollection.  The  roar  of  Rome  came  to  me  deadened  by 
the  high  walls,  the  birds  were  singing  vespers  in  the  trees, 
and  the  golden  light  of  sunset  sifted  delicately  through 
the  dark  foliage  upon  the  urns  and  columns  and  tablets 
of  the  avenue  of  memorials.  “ Love,  Suffering,  Repose." 
Such  is  the  inscription  upon  one  of  them — love  that  is 
deathless,  suffering  that  is  transmuted  into  peace,  and 
rest  that  is  eternal.  “ There’s  rosemary.  That’s  for  re- 
membrance. Pray,  love,  remember.” 
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Research  in  the  College 

By  S R-  Williams,  Professor  of  Physics,  Amherst  College 


The  one  outstanding  feature  of  our  present  civilization 
is  its  attitude  and  approach  to  what  we  may  call  truth. 
This  is  preeminently  a contribution  of  the  Modern  Spirit 
of  Science,  or  the  spirit  of  research. 

Two  phases  of  research  in  the  college  should  be  em- 
phasized, research  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Mention  the  idea  of  research  in  the 
college  and  how  frequently  the  response  comes  back  that 
research  is  not  a part  of  the  college  curriculum  and  that 
teaching  is  paramount.  This  current  opposition  to  re- 
search in  the  college  has  grown  out  of  the  vague  concep- 
tion of  what  research  is  and  that  college  teachers  are 
spending  a lot  of  time  and  college  money  “fiddling"  with 
useless  problems.  Not  only  should  a teacher  be  keeping 
himself  alive  in  his  subject  by  doing  some  phase  of  crea- 
tive work  himself,  but  research  work  is  a method  of  edu- 
cation which  must  be  introduced  to  undergraduates  from 
the  day  they  enter  as  freshmen  until  they  walk  out  with 
their  diplomas. 

The  various  departments  of  a college  have  their  ups 
and  downs  and  the  success  attained  by  any  department 
rests  upon  a certain  elusive  spirit  which  pervades  it.  A 
department,  and  in  general  a college,  is  successful  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Research  has  seized  upon  it. 
This  spirit  is  not  mechanically  produced,  neither  can  we 
tell  how  it  is  evolved  nor  how  it  is  maintained,  but  of  its 
reality  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  are  certain  material 
conditions  under  which  the  spirit  of  research  may  be  more 
easily  fostered,  and  these  should,  be  developed. 

The  real  essence  of  research  cannot  be  conveyed  any 
more  than  the  artist  can  tell  the  beginner  how  to  acquire 
that  subtle  spirit  which  pervades  the  master’s  work.  He 
can  tell  him  what  colors  and  canvas  to  use,  but  we  all 
know  that  the  picture  by  the  master  has  something  far 
greater  than  paints,  brushes,  and  canvas,  helpful  as  these 
may  be  in  creating  a great  picture.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, as  the  young  artist  works  under  the  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration  of  the  master  there  comes  into  his  own  soul 
the  power  of  creation,  and  while  it  may  not  be  that  of 
the  master,  it  is  his  own  and  may  even  outshine  the 
teacher’s. 

Can  this  spirit  of  research  be  defined?  As  a working 
definition,  the  spirit  of  research  is  the  desire  to  seek  for 
new  truth.  Whether  a farmer  discovers  a new  fertilizer 
for  his  soil  that  will  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  or  the  physicist  by  crucial  experi- 
ments is  able  to  isolate  and  measure  the  elementary  elec- 
trical charge  their  quest  for  new  truth,  their  spirit  of 
research,  has  made  them  leaders  in  their  profession,  and 
it  is  such  men  which  any  college  should  seek  to  develop. 
In  our  college  curricula  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  every 
effort  that  will  develop  thinking  men,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical way  to  do  this  is  to  give  them  opportunity  to  think 
and  dream  and  give  free  rein  to  their  powers  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  fields  of  research. 

1.  Research  on  the  Part  of  the  Teacher 

It  is  obvious  that  teachers  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
research  are  an  essential  factor  in  its  development  in  a 
college.  The  teacher’s  schedule  must  not  be  so  filled  with 
teaching  that  no  time  can  be  found  in  which  to  under- 
take research  work.  Not  only  must  a teacher  be  dis- 
pensing knowledge,  but  he  must  also  be  creating  it.  He 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  research  work  and  also  be  given 


time  and  equipment  to  develop  research  students.  It  is 
understood  that  the  teacher's  investigations  must  not  be 
to  the  detriment  of  his  teaching.  There  must  be  a sane 
balance  between  research  and  teaching,  for  each  contrib- 
utes to  the  other. 

2.  Research  on  the  Part  of  the  Student 

The  second  phase  to  be  emphasized  is  the  development 
of  the  research  spirit  in  the  undergraduate.  This  is  not 
only  the  more  important  but  the  unique  part  of  research 
in  the  college.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  (a) 
Definite  research  courses  should  be  offered  so  that  stu- 
dents know  they  are  in  the  curriculum  and  with  certain 
preparation  may  elect  them,  (b)  For  the  high-grade  stu- 
dents, in  courses  not  primarily  research  courses,  there 
should  be  opportunity  to  participate  in  creative  work  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested  if  they  manifest 
a desire  to  do  so.  Whether  in  formally  scheduled  courses 
of  research  or  in  special  extra-curricular  arrangements, 
the  work  must  be  done  absolutely  by  free  choice. 

Those  who  are  making  the  Science  of  Education  their 
main  work  would  call  the  research  method  “ project 
work.”  Coe,  of  the  Glendora  Foothills  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, says,  “ The  project  method  has  come  into  educa- 
tion, has  been  coming  into  it  for  more  than  a century,  to 
stay  there,  and  to  grow  until  it  dominates  schools  of  all 
grades.”  From  the  standpoint  of  research  the  project 
method  is  as  old  as  Galileo,  nay,  older,  for  the  hunter’s 
instinct  is  primal.  In  thus  presenting  a plea  for  the 
wider  use  of  the  research  method  as  a means  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  there  are  set  over  against  it  other 
methods  which  are  less  desirable.  Inter  alia  are  the 
lecture  system  and  the  discussion  group.  The  research 
method  will  make  talk  a minimum  in  both  systems.  Co- 
operative research  seems  to  point  the  way  for  handling 
a group  or  class  under  the  research  method. 

3.  The  Method  of  Research,  the  Guide  of  Life 

The  research  principle  does  not  apply  merely  to  a de- 
partment, but  it  has  a very  important  bearing  as  well 
upon  certain  outstanding  problems  in  college  life. 

I.  The  “Gifted  Student”  Problem 

Sometime  ago  the  National  Research  Council  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  money  in  making  a survey  of  the  col- 
leges in  this  country  regarding  the  effort  which  the  vari- 
ous colleges  were  putting  forth  to  encourage  the  gifted 
student.  Their  point  of  view  was  that  the  college  spent 
too  much  time  on  the  poor  and  mediocre  student  to  the 
neglect  of  the  good  one.  In  their  report  they  offered  vari- 
ous expedients  such  as  honor  courses,  weeding  out  poor 
students,  and  raising  the  general  standard  of  courses.  If 
in  any  course  a brilliant  student  appears  and  is  not  be- 
ing pushed  by  the  regular  course,  it  becomes  a compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  start  the  student  on  some  problem, 
project,  if  you  will,  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  him 
and  thus  keep  him  more  interested  in  the  course  than  if 
kept  in  lockstep  with  the  slower  students. 

II.  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Many  colleges  and  universities  now  have  a well  organ- 
ized bureau  of  vocational  guidance.  Is  this  not  an  ad- 
mission that  we  are  not  putting  across  our  work  so  that 
students  are  convinced  as  to  what  vocation  they  desire  to 
follow?  If  a college  has  a well-rounded  curriculum,  the 
graduates  as  they  go  out  should  in  their  selection  of  a 
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profession  approximate  to  a fair  cross-section  of  life.  Now 
suppose  that  in  every  department  of  the  ideal  college  op- 
portunity was  given  for  men  and  women  to  exercise  a 
little  of  their  creative  powers  in  fields  which  appealed  to 
them,  they  would  come  to  the  end  of  their  college  course 
with  some  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  for  a life  pro- 
fession and  it  wouldn’t  take  an  intelligence  test  to  dis- 
cover their  proclivities.  College  life  is  unique  in  that 
during  these  four  years  the  great  impulses  come  that 
direct  students  toward  their  life  work,  if  they  come  at 
all.  If  college  men  go  on  for  a technical  or  professional 
training,  they  must  decide  what  they  intend  to  follow, 
and  if  college  ends  their  formal  education,  they  will  select 
or  drift  into  some  sort  of  career.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  that  during  college  days  our  students  should  be 
furnished  with  the  method  which  will  enable  them  to  meet 
their  life  problems  intelligently  and  with  success.  A col- 
lege ought  to  be  the  place  where  men  and  women  find 
themselves.  There  is  no  greater  help  in  this  matter  than 
a knowledge  of  the  method  of  research,  and  it  applies 
both  to  those  who  go  on  for  advanced  work  and  to  those 
who  enter  their  life  work  when  college  days  end,  for  isn’t 
the  finding  of  one’s  niche  in  life  just  a splendid  piece  of 
research? 


III.  Enrichment  of  Curriculum  and  Revivification  of 
Departments 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  establish  a definite  norm  as 
to  the  percentage  of  students  who  would  enter  any  given 
profession.  If  for  any  field  it  was  found  that  the  num- 
ber was  growing  smaller  a survey  of  the  whole  situation 
should  he  made  as  to  whether  there  was  less  demand  for 
such  a profession.  If  not  the  question  would  arise  as  to 
whether  the  curriculum  needed  to  be  enlarged  at  that 
point  or  perhaps  more  attention  paid  to  the  methods  of 
teaching.  It  would  offer  a splendid  check  on  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  staff. 
The  instructional  force  may  have  gone  to  seed! 

Conclusion 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Do  we 
wish  to  foster  research  in  the  college?  We  do  if  thereby 
the  college  fulfills  in  a more  efficient  manner  its  function. 
The  function  of  the  college  is  that  of  education,  whose 
purpose  in  turn  is  the  complete  development  of  inherited 
capacities,  or  to  use  the  words  of  the  militant  Wiggam, 
it  is  “ to  draw  out  and  utilize  each  man’s  individual  ca- 
pacities, emotions,  and  powers.”  The  inculcation  of  the 
spirit  of  research  in  our  undergraduates  is  the  best  means 
yet  devised  for  doing  this. 


The  Path  to  Power 

Dr.  Thomas  Wesley  Graham,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


Text,  Mark  9:  35:  “If  anyone  wants 

to  he  first  lie  must  he  last  of  all 

and  the  servant  of  all.” 

It  is  with  profound  emotion  and  in 
great  humbleness  of  spirit  that  I 
stand  in  this  place  today.  Through 
so  many  years  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  one  giving  expression  to 
the  riches  of  a calm,  steady,  sure  un- 
derstanding of  life.  In  other  solemn 
hours  President  King  has  voiced  those 
inspirations  which  have  touched  the 
far  earth.  More  than  any  other  of 
that  cloud  of  witnesses  about  us  he  is 
here  in  spirit.  My  deepest  desire  is 
that  I may  express  in  this  half  hour 
a bit  of  the  inspiration  which  in  the 
course  of  the  years  President  King 
has  been  to  me,  and  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  and  their 
friends  a statement  of  that  part  of 
his  philosophy  which  has  become  fun- 
damental to  me. 

There  is  no  more  thrilling  thing  in 
this  world  than  the  chance  to  live  a 
human  life.  Not  part  of  a life  but 
all  of  life.  Not  life  in  weakness  but 
life  in  strength  and  power.  There  is 
nothing  which  the  soul  of  man  yearns 
for  more  insistently  than  power.  We 
seek  power.  Kidd  finds  in  this 
search  “the  clue  not  only  to  human 
action  but  to  all  the  principles  of 
knowledge.” 

A friend  of  Phillips  Brooks  came 
upon  him  by  accident  as  he  prayed. 


Before  he  could  close  the  door  upon 
his  retreating  steps  he  heard  that 
great  interpreter  of  God  to  men  pour 
his  heart  into  these  brief  words: 
“ God  give  me  power.  God  give  me 
power.”  Brooks  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  that  which  in  our  most  sober 
moments  is  the  deep  desire  of  life. 

I am  interested  to  see  how  steadily 
the  Bible  answers  that  desire.  There 
is  the  promise,  “ Ye  shall  receive 
power,  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  upon 
you.”  There  is  the  expression  of  the 
dynamic  of  life:  “I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  for  it  is  the  Power  of 
God.”  Again  we  read  that  the  King- 
dom is  not  in  word  but  in  power. 

I do  not  know  of  anything  in  which 
Jesus  was  more  interested  than  in 
passing  on  to  others  that  power  which 
He  had  come  to  know.  But  in  pass- 
ing it  on  He  made  sure  that  men 
should  know  the  cost  of  it.  There 
was  a price  to  be  paid  for  power.  He 
knew  there  was  no  bargain  counter 
across  which  it  could  be  bought.  In 
words  that  were  read  to  you  today 
he  puts  that  cost:  “If  any  of  you 

wants  to  be  first  let  him  be  the  slave 
of  you  all.”  If  you  want  primacy 
you  must  be  a servant  of  your  fellows. 

In  Jesus’  mind  there  are  three 
marks  of  the  path  to  power.  There  is 
desire  or  purpose,  'fhere  is  ideal, 
aim,  vision.  There  is  willingness  to 
surrender  one’s  self  in  a service  which 


shall  mark  all  the  way  in  which  one 
lives. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  path  to  power 
is  the  path  of  Purpose.  Life  as  it 
comes  to  us  is  strangely  mixed.  There 
are  so  many  different  hopes,  ambi- 
tions, fears.  So  many  conflicting  de- 
sires. The  ancient  who  described  life 
as  a chariot  drawn  by  wild  horses 
knew  himself  truly.  After  all  there 
is  no  larger  thing  to  be  done  in  life 
than  to  bring  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests into  one  control,  to  make  life 
center  upon  a supreme  purpose  which 
shall  dominate  every  issue  of  life. 

I come  to  Jesus  and  hear  him  say, 
“ Blessed,  happy  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  universe.  They  and 
they  alone  shall  see  God.”  I remem- 
ber when  Jesus  talks  about  the  heart 
he  is  talking  to  a people  who  make  it 
the  place  of  the  control  of  life.  Out 
of  the  heart,  Jesus  knew  were  all 
the  issues  of  living.  And  when  he 
talks  about  purity  he  is  not  using 
that  word  in  the  way  in  which  we 
use  it.  To  him  purity  meant  the  set 
of  life  upon  one  supreme  purpose.  It 
is  the  same  thing  that  he  means  when 
he  says,  “ Strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  gate.”  "Ye  can  not  serve 
God  and  Mammon.”  It  is  that  which 
he  exemplified  when  lie  “set  His  face 
steadfastly  toward  Jerusalem,”  and 
men  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass  be- 
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cause  they  saw  in  the  swing  of  his 
arm  and  the  steadiness  of  his  step 
tlie  expression  of  one  whose  life  was 
fixed  upon  a supreme  issue.  There 
was  a divine  compulsion  growing  out 
of  the  purpose  of  His  life,  which  he 
would  make  men  know  was  the  first 
cost  of  walking  in  the  way  of  power. 
For  Jesus  there  was  a purpose  lying 
clear  along  the  path  of  life  as  a 
searchlight  across  the  night.  Men 
have  learned  this  from  Him,  that 
there  is  no  way  to  power  which  does 
not  begin  with  an  initial  act  that 
holds  good  forever. 

Is  it  a brilliant  Hebrew  student  who 
out  of  the  universities  of  Tarsus  and 
Jerusalem  comes  into  the  world  to 
put  the  stamp  of  his  mind  on  all  our 
Western  living?  Then  hear  Paul  say, 
“This  one  thing  I do.’’  Is  it  a master 
of  speech  who  stirs  vast  multi- 
tudes in  his  country  and  time?  Then 
hear  Disraeli  say,  as  he  leaves  the 
House  of  Commons  defeated  in  his 
first  speech,  “ I will  be  heard.”  Is  it 
Lincoln  standing  in  a market  place 
where  human  beings  are  on  the  auc- 
tion block?  Then  it  is  one  who  says, 
“ If  I ever  get  a chance  to  hit  that 
thing,  I shall  hit  it  and  hit  it  hard.” 
And  in  hours  of  bitter  defeat  that 
singleness  of  purpose  held  a gaunt 
man  of  Illinois  until  with  the  sweep 
of  his  own  pen  in  the  day  of  his 
power  he  wrote  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  of  all  his  days. 

I agree  with  Dr.  Norwood  when  he 
says,  “ What  a man  believes  if  he  be- 
lieves it  intelligently  enough,  bravely 
enough,  long  enough,  he  can  at  last 
do.” 

One  who  is  called  the  “Yankee  Kid” 
spent  two  years  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  war  in  the  “ zone  of  the 
armies.”  He  tasted  all  there  was  to 
taste  of  bitterness  and  came  out  of 
the  front  line  to  say,  “ I learned  that 
you  can  do  most  anything  if  you  tell 
yourself  you’ve  got  to  do  it.” 

A deep  seated  purpose  lays  two 
worlds  tributary  to  the  success  of  its 
desire.  That  is  why  it  is  possible  for 
some  men  to  do  what  others  call 
“ the  thing  impossible.”  They  dug  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  why?  Because, 
as  they  dug,  men  of  singleness  of  pur- 
pose sang  this  song: 

“Got  any  rivers  they  say  are  un- 
crossable? 

Got  any  mountains  you  can’t 
tunnel  through? 

We  specialize  in  the  wholly  im- 
possible, 

Doing  the  thing  which  no  man 
can  do.” 


There  is  power  in  the  sheer  audac- 
ity of  that  kind  of  purpose,  in  that 
kind  of  centering  of  life  which  knows 
no  limit  to  the  price  it  pays  in  loy- 
alty to  the  one  supreme  ambition. 

But  I should  not  be  fair  to  this 
class  if  I did  not  suggest  to  them  the 
danger  which  lies  in  such  a purpose. 
In  the  highest  purpose  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  one  shall  have 
to  stand  alone. 

You  remember  the  master  teller  of 
stories  as  he  talks  about  the  mer- 
chant of  pearls.  Any  pearl  is  of  in- 
terest to  him.  He  buys  this  little 
pearl  and  that,  trusting  that  in  the 
market  he  may  dispose  of  them  with 
profit.  But  the  day  comes  when  he 
finds  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Then 
all  the  little  pearls  he  has  must  go 
to  make  possible  the  purchase  of  the 
one.  There  are  many  buyers  for  lit- 
tle pearls.  There  is  a restricted  mar- 
ket for  the  pearl  of  greatest  price. 
One  must  be  sure  in  face  of  this  fact. 
When  one  sets  about  getting  the  pearl 
of  greatest  price  he  must  take  the 
risk  of  setting  aside  all  the  little 
pearls.  He  may  know  with  the  Mas- 
ter of  Men  what  it  is  to  walk  alone. 

There  is  no  path,  I suppose,  with- 
out a purpose,  but  the  purpose  that  is 
high,  the  purpose  that  is  of  the  type 
of  which  I talk,  sometimes  makes  a 
man  stand  alone  with  his  own  bare 
soul  and  enter  into  the  experience  of 
one  whose  expression  of  purpose  was, 
“ I,  if  I be  lifted  up.”  Through  that 
sort  of  purpose  one  comes  to  mas- 
tery of  men. 

Purpose  is  not  enough.  It  must 
root  in  vision.  Emerson  tells  us 
“ Every  great  movement  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  race  is  the  triumph  of 
some  enthusiast.”  Enthusiasm  is 
born  of  vision.  Without  vision  the 
people  perish.  When  is  a people 
strong,  in  the  hours  when  they  seek 
a longed  for  idea  or  in  the  days  when 
affording  luxury  they  cramp  them- 
selves in  self-indulgence? 

When  did  Rome  have  strength? 
Was  it  in  the  years  when  she  was 
greatly  prosperous,  able  to  indulge 
every  whim  of  luxury,  or  was  it  in 
the  days  when  the  vision  of  a robust, 
conquering,  organizing  young  man- 
hood held  her  to  her  task? 

When  did  Greece  have  power?  In 
the  day  when  she  held  to  a vision  of 
ideal  beauty  she  was  the  teacher  of 
the  world.  In  the  day  when  she  be- 
came the  idolator  of  sensuous  beauty 
she  was  a warning  to  the  world. 

What  is  the  power  of  America?  Is 


it  her  ability  to  tabulate  her  moneys, 
stocks,  and  bonds,  to  point  with  pride 
to  buildings  vaster  than  the  rest  of 
the  earth  contains,  to  reach  a scale 
of  living  higher  than  that  which  pre- 
vails in  any  other  land?  Is  her 
power  there  or  does  it  lie  in  the  vis- 
ion of  complete  democracy  which 
caught  the  souls  of  those  who  suffered 
a bleak  winter  at  Valley  Forge  or 
those,  who,  finding  a striking  differ- 
ence between  enlistment  in  time  of 
peace  and  enlistment  in  time  of  war, 
went  into  the  mouth  of  Hell  itself 
that  under  multiplying  crosses  of 
white  they  might  bear  testimony  to 
the  power  that  is  America? 

When  is  our  college  strong?  When 
it  is  led  by  those  strange  fanatics  who 
are  willing  to  accept  unusual  rules 
and  attitudes,  to  make  daring  experi- 
ments in  this  line  of  life  and  that, 
unafraid  to  be  peculiar  among  men 
or  when  achieving  great  material  re- 
sources it  turns  a scorning  languid 
superiority  to  the  vulgar  enthusiasms 
of  the  past? 

Where  does  an  individual  find  his 
power?  Life  is  not  made  up  of  what 
one  has  or  what  one  is.  That  which 
defines  life  most  clearly  is  its  desires, 
visions,  expectations,  imaginations. 
Men  live  most  truly  when  they  look 
over  the  walls  of  life,  see  fair  land- 
scapes, far  horizons,  and  dream 
dreams  of  the  day  that  is  to  be.  Truly 
has  one  written  in  our  time: 

“He  whom  a dream  hath  pos- 
sessed treads  the  impalpable 
marches. 

From  the  dust  of  the  day’s  long 
road  he  leaps  to  a laughing 
star, 

And  the  ruins  of  worlds  that  fall 
he  view's  from  eternal  arches 

And  rides  God’s  battlefields  in  a 
flashing  and  golden  car.” 

This  kind  of  vision  comes  only  to 
men  who  keep  themselves  sympathet- 
ically conversant  with  the  needs  of 
the  day  in  which  they  live.  They  are 
not  born  to  those  wilfully  ignorant  of 
the  w'orld’s  need. 

I see  a cobbler  sitting  at  his  bench. 
Before  him  on  the  wall  is  the  best 
map  of  the  world  he  can  buy.  Always 
as  he  cobbles  shoes  his  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  that  map  and  his  heart  is  set 
on  meeting  the  need  it  symbolizes. 
Up  from  his  cobbler’s  bench  Carey 
comes  to  be  an  educator  of  power  in 
a land  w'here  three  hundred  million 
dwell. 

I see  a boy  of  twelve  standing  with 
doctors  of  the  law  questioning  with 
rare  interesF  and  insight.  His  anx- 
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ious  mother  comes  to  take  him  back 
to  his  humble  home  in  Nazareth. 
Within  that  home  is  a carpenter’s 
bench  set  before  a window  through 
which  one  may  see  a road  on  which 
the  sons  of  men  go  by.  Many  strange 
folk  pass  along  that  road  as  distant 
caravans  bring  to  Nazareth’s  streets 
the  suggestion  of  a world’s  life  and 
the  exhibition  of  a world’s  needs.  To 
the  man  by  the  bench  a weird  dream 
comes,  a dream  of  a world  trans- 
formed. No  hate,  no  suspicion,  no 
dread,  no  ignorance,  no  unnecessary 
pain,  no  war,  just  love,  and  all  men 
eager  to  serve  the  whole,  and  the 
group  set  for  the  service  of  each  mem- 
ber of  it.  Out  of  a place  concerning 
which  men  said,  " Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?”  Jesus  came 
with  his  dream.  Capernaum  saw  it. 
Jerusalem  beheld  its  power.  It  lifted 
him  to  a Cross  but  it  made  Him 
Master  of  Men. 

Once  again  I should  be  false  to  the 
deep  significance  of  this  hour  were  I 
not  to  suggest  the  difficulty  that  lies 
in  the  way  of  this  sort  of  vision.  How 
tragic  it  is  to  see  men  start  out  of 
college  with  high  ambitions,  with 
visions  born  of  looking  at  life  with 
steady  eyes,  desirous  of  making  the 
world  move  in  the  way  of  the  Man 
of  Nazareth,  and  then  see  them  slowly 
settling  back  into  the  order  of  life 
from  which  they  came. 

Three  years  ago  I attended  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  my  college 
class.  At  breakfast  one  morning  I 
sat  across  the  table  from  a lad  who 
had  come  with  high  ambition  into  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  his  On- 
tario village  home  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream  of  putting  into  the  politics  of 
Canada  a note  of  idealism  which  he 
felt  they  lacked.  Through  four  years 
in  college  he  had  worked  hard  in 
preparation  for  his  life’s  task  and  all 
the  while  he  had  been  trying  to  im- 
bue us  with  his  enthusiasm.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  and  I hear  that 
same  man  say,  “ I am  a disillusioned 
cynic.”  I asked  him  why  and  he 
said,  “ It  wasn’t  long  after  I left  col- 
lege before  I discovered  that  the  sort 
of  thing  I had  talked  about  at  Var- 
sity didn’t  get  you  far  in  prac- 
tical politics.  I discovered  that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  along  I should  have  to 
play  the  game  as  the  elder  statesmen 
played  it.  That  game  had  little  ideal- 
ism in  it.”  He  made  his  choice,  his 
vision  passed  out  of  his  life.  Twenty 
years  have  done  much  for  him  in 
some  ways.  He  has  a country  house 
and  a city  house.  He  drives  a high- 


powered  car.  He  spends  three  months 
of  every  year  in  Florida.  But  oh,  the 
cost  of  it!  At  forty-three  life  is  a 
burned-out  cinder  for  him.  I heard 
him  say,  “ Friendship — it  is  nothing 
save  the  mask  which  a man  wears 
until  he  gets  what  he  wants  from 
you.  Religion — it  is  superstition  and 
old  wives’  tales.  The  church — it  is 
a place  where  the  few  make  an  easy 
living  on  the  credulity  of  the  many.” 
Everything  that  means  anything  to  a 
man  who  begins  to  look  into  the  set- 
ting sun  was  gone  from  him.  And 
why?  Because  the  world  was  hard 
upon  his  vision,  and  he  did  not  hold 
it  true. 

Purpose,  and  purpose  rooted  in 
vision.  The  third  demand  of  the  path 
to  power  is  that  one  shall  serve. 

One  fears  to  speak  of  service  now. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  that  word 
with  such  a torrent  of  speech  that  it 
has  become  a platitude.  Yet  we  may 
not  get  away  from  it.  Hear  Jesus’ 
words,  “ He  who  would  be  first  among 
you,  let  him  be  the  slave  of  all.”  It 
is  not  an  easy  word  to  hear.  We  are 
human  and  it  is  human  for  us  to 
want  to  get  ahead.  There  is  a subtle 
delight  in  feeling  ourselves  superior 
to  those  about  us,  in  having  praise 
and  honor  at  their  hands.  We  love 
power  and  influence.  Part  of  the  de- 
ceitfulness of  riches  lies  in  their 
power  to  intoxicate  with  a sense  of 
difference.  But  whatever  power  you 
build  up  by  pushing  your  fellows 
aside  is  false  power.  It  does  not 
last. 

As  a young  man  Jesus  faced  the 
problem  of  getting  power.  In  the 
wilderness  he  was  shown  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  They  would  be 
His,  if  only  He  would  take  the  ac- 
cepted method  of  obtaining  power. 
The  world  was  His,  the  tempter  said, 
if  He  would  worship  selfishness. 
Jesus  put  that  temptation  relent- 
lessly aside,  and  that  it  might  not 
always  be  in  His  path,  He  chose  to 
associate  himself  with  those  from 
the  same  humble  level  of  life  from 
which  1-Ie  had  sprung.  Peasants  and 
fishermen,  these  were  His  friends. 
There  were  rich  and  influential  peo- 
ple in  Palestine  who  might  have 
helped  Him  to  His  kingdom,  if  He 
had  only  seen  it  that  way.  But  He 
preferred  to  keep  with  those  who 
were  humble  in  position,  even  those 
who  were  outcast,  lest  losing  the 
sense  of  humility  He  should  not  have 
power. 

The  power  which  Jesus  Knew  comes 
into  the  possession  of  the  great  givers 


to  men.  The  power  that  lasts  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  graspers, 
but  of  the  great  givers.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the 
church.  Life  that  has  been  freely 
rendered  whether  in  Rome,  Mada- 
gascar, or  Shansi,  has  found  power. 

Dante  might  have  laid  tribute  upon 
the  so-called  great  of  his  day  and 
have  lived  in  luxury  through  their 
gifts.  Serving  the  vision  of  truth  he 
had,  he  preferred  to  live  in  exile  and 
to  die  in  poverty  and  so  buy  immor- 
tality. 

The  genius  of  Mic'naelangelo  was 
so  appreciated  while  he  lived  that  he 
might  have  had  anything  within  the 
gift  of  kings.  He  chose  otherwise. 
For  the  seventeen  years  which  he 
builded  into  the  stately  cathedral 
which  stands  as  a monument  to  his 
ideal  of  service,  he  took  not  a single 
penny  in  return. 

There  sits  before  me  as  I speak 
a man  who  traces  his  ancestry  back 
through  many  centuries  to  one  of  the 
great  teachers  of  time.  Educated  in 
a land  not  his  own,  he  returned  to  his 
home  to  receive  many  offers  of  polit- 
ical and  financial  preferment,  but  in 
the  spirit  which  he  had  imbibed 
within  these  walls,  he  chose  to  give 
himself  to  the  leadership  of  a school 
in  which  the  ambitious  youth  of  his 
own  province  might  find  the  way  to 
the  service  of  Shansi  and  China.  By 
way  of  this  choice  the  name  of  K'ung 
becomes  a greater  name  than  that  of 
generals  or  prime  ministers  of  states. 

Only  yesterday  an  Oberlin  alumnus 
said  to  me,  “ Out  of  the  class  gradu- 
ating ahead  of  me,  a man  went  to 
study  medicine.  He  is  today,  I be- 
lieve, the  outstanding  general  special- 
ist in  America.  He  was  making  a 
large  salary  and  could  have  made  a 
princely  salary  in  private  practice.  At 
the  call  of  unselfish  service  he  has 
gone  to  Berea  College  to  take  a sal- 
ary of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  but  also  to  find  that  the  best, 
men  in  his  profession  seek  his  door 
for  help.” 

Some  have  been  wondering  where 
on  the  roster  of  the  great  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  the  women  of 
Oberlin.  I think  if  we  could  see  with 
the  clear  eye  of  God  we  should  find 
some  of  them  listed  high  up.  Why? 
Because,  not  desirous  of  the  spot- 
light upon  them,  they  have  chosen  to 
be  as  those  who  serve,  giving  life  that 
others  might  live.  There  are  in  the 
class  which  sits  before  me  some  who 
have  had  life  because  women  chose 
not  to  seek  the  place  where  men  sing 
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the  names  of  those  who  are  great, 
but  to  build  their  influence  in  lordly 
temples  of  humankind  and  to  And 
power  by  giving  themselves  the  ran- 
som for  others. 

I urge  this  kind  of  service  not  be- 
cause it  has  been  fundamental  to  the 
life  of  Oberlin,  not  even  because 
Jesus  preached  it,  but  because  I am 
convinced  that  God  is  like  that.  If 
there  be  a ruler  of  the  universe,  if  a 
great  father  watches  over  us,  he  is 
one  who  so  thoroughly  serves  his 
world,  that  not  even  a sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  but  that  his  concern  is 
stirred.  In  the  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing of  creation  from  the  birth 
song  of  the  morning  stars  until  now', 
he  has  been  the  suffering  servant. 
His  universe  is  builded  on  the  law  of 
service  and  He  Himself  obeys  it. 

Purpose  and  vision,  made  complete 
in  service,  bring  power.  I say  this 
to  the  group  of  young  men  and 
women  before  me,  because  they  go  so 
soon  now  to  render  to  the  world  that 
w'hich  they  desire  to  live.  One  won- 
ders how  they  will  do  it. 

High  up  upon  the  side  of  a snow- 
capped mountain  a trickle  of  water 
begins  its  way  to  the  plain.  It  is 
joined  by  other  trickles.  It  becomes 
a brook,  a stream,  a river.  It  enters 
a broad  basin  in  which  it  finds  itself 
a clear  sheet  of  flashing  fresh  water. 
In  it  are  multitudes  of  fish.  About 
its  shores  are  green  fields  and  or- 
chards in  which  olive  trees  grow.  Out 
of  this  lake  a river  issues  to  make  its 
tortuous  way  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles  into  another  basin,  but  strange- 
ly unlike  the  first.  About  these 
shores  are  no  olive  trees.  There  is 
no  greenness  of  grass.  Just  desert 
and  death.  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence? The  waters  come  from  the 
same  high  source,  but  in  one  lake 
they  give  life,  in  the  other  death. 
The  difference  lies  here:  one  lake 

takes  the  waters  into  its  own  bosom, 
transforms  them,  and  sends  them  on 
to  freshen  the  valley  below,  while 
the  other  through  all  the  centuries 
has  been  gathering  the  waters  stead- 
ily to  itself,  and  with  no  outlet  has 
become  a breeder  of  death.  The  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
choice  between  these  lies  before  this 
class.  I believe  that  the  power  to 
bind  the  earth  with  golden  chains 
about  the  feet  of  God  lies  with  those 
who  serve. 

Ye  shall  receive  power  but  ye  shall 
pay  for  it  by  purpose,  vision,  and 
service.  Whoever  among  you  would 
be  a leader,  let  him  be  the  slave 
of  all. 


Dr.  Robert  Andrews  Millikan  of 
the  class  of  1891,  was  the  Commence- 
ment speaker  June  14.  Dr.  Millikan 
is  the  director  of  the  Norman  Bridge 
Laboratory  of  Physics,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  In  1923  he 
wras  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  phys- 
ics. In  1925  his  discovery  of  high 
frequency  rays  was  heralded  by  men 


of  science  as  possibly  the  most  revo- 
lutionary in  history. 

Dr.  Millikan’s  address  was  entitled 
“Contributions  of  Science  to  Religion.” 
He  likened  religious  fundamentalists 
to  children  of  four  who  believe  in  a 
literal  Santa  Claus.  “ But  the  atheist 
is  like  the  child  of  seven  who,  having 
compared  Santa’s  girth  with  the 
width  of  the  chimney,  unreservedly 
pronounces  the  whole  Santa  Claus 
tradition  a myth.  If  I had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  and  couldn’t  beat  a 
retreat  to  the  wilderness,  I prefer  the 
fundamentalists.” 

Dr.  Millikan  declared  that  religion 
furnishes  the  most  striking  example 
possible  of  the  truth  of  evolution. 
Primitive  man,  he  asserted,  pictured 
God  as  capricious  and  requiring  pro- 
pitiation by  sacrifice.  Jesus  made 
war  on  the  fundamentalism  of  his  time 
by  changing  the  literalism  of  Israel, 


and  by  introducing  a new  conception 
of  duty,  the  speaker  declared. 

“Galileo  ushered  in  the  next  step,” 
he  said,  “by  proving  that  force  equals 
mass  times  acceleration.  That  was  the 
most  important  idea  that  ever  came 
into  the  world,  not  alone  because  the 
material  structure  of  our  civilization 
rests  upon  it,  and  without  it  we  would 
revert  to  savagery,  but 
because  of  the  scientific 
method  by  which  he  got 
at  the  idea. 

“Jesus  had  gone  a long 
way  toward  destroying 
the  childish  conception  of 
a capricious  God,  but  Gal- 
ileo showed  us  a universe 
that  knows  no  caprice,  a 
universe  that  is  under- 
standable and  that  func- 
tions according  to  law. 

“From  the  application 
of  Galileo’s  method  we 
have  found  evidence  to 
show  that  the  earth  is  a 
billion  years  old,  and  that 
it  is  still  changing.  Anat- 
omy has  shown  us  pro- 
gression among  the  ani- 
mals. A new  conception 
of  progress  has  entered 
the  world  in  which  we 
play  an  important  part, 
and  with  the  key  to  prog- 
ress largely  in  our  hands. 

“The  idea  that  nature  is 
beneficial  is  now  axiomatic. 
It  is  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  science  to  religion. 
“There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
want  to  hang  back  because  they  can 
not  understand  changes  in  religion 
brought  about  by  the  interplay  of 
science.  There  are  others  who  want 
to  break  away  from  all  religion,  call- 
ing it  ‘all  a pack  of  lies.’ 

“They  represent  two  types  of  dog- 
mat— the  fundamentalist  and  the  athe- 
ist. Each  has  a religion  that  is  fixed. 
Both  are  irrational  and  unscientific. 
The  fundamentalist,  denying  evolu- 
tion, holds  to  the  six-day  creation; 
the  atheist  denies  any  purpose  in  a 
universe  he  thinks  is  governed  by 
blind  force.  Fortunately,  a choice  of 
either  is  unnecessary.  A third  con- 
ception is  to  keep  the  mind  open,  and 
to  adapt  it  to  a growing  world. 

“If  organized  religion  can  keep  its 
mind  open  it  will  be  useful.  If  not, 
it  will  be  swept  into  the  back  wash.” 


Head  of  the  Line  Commencement  Day 
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Honorary  Degrees  Presented 

Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  were  presented  by  Professor  Louis  E.  Lord 
and  received  by  Professor  Azariah  Root.  The  characterizations  ivere  as  fol- 
lows : 


& 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung 

e live,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a land 
that  counts  its  years  by  scores.  We 
honor  today  a man  whose  country  is 
“ ageless  and  dateless  the  date  of  its 
being.”  We,  who  trace  our  lineage 
back  through  faltering  archives  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  honor 
a man  whose  ancestors  were  gover- 
nors of  men  when  Columbus  set  sail 
—a  man  who  traces  his  line  back  to 
one  of  earth’s  most  revered  teachers 
— the  founder  of  a mighty  religion. 
The  younger  nation  pays  its  tribute 
to  the  old  as  we  thus  decorate  a son 
of  Oberlin,  Principal  of  our  own  Acad- 
emy in  Shansi,  and  descendant  of  the 
great  Confucius.  Chosen  by  his  gov- 
ernment on  many  occasions  to  serve 
in  positions  of  high  responsibility 
and  power,  he  has  executed  these 
commissions  wTith  brilliant  success. 
Refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  iden- 
tified with  any  faction  he  has  stead- 
fastly declined  office.  He  is  honored 
among  his  own  people  for  wisdom  in 
state-craft,  for  forbearance  in  power, 
for  honor  in  all  things — he  shall 
stand  before  kings.  It  is  my  very 
great  honor  to  present  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung 
of  the  class  of  1906. 

Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung,  courageous  leader 
of  a great  people,  trusted  adminis- 
trator, Principal  of  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  Academy. 


Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Mr.  Chairman:  One  of  the  most 

notable  services  rendered  by  a recent 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
strenuously  to  arouse  in  this  country 
a sense  of  the  need  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  To  all  those  who 
preserve  for  us  nature’s  gifts  our 
hearts  go  out  in  gratitude,  but  above 
all  to  him  who  cherishes  for  us  the 
trees  of  the  forest — those  clustered 
columns  that  uprear  the  vault  of 
God’s  cathedrals,  that  like  their  crea- 
tor, on  us  “ drop  those  still  dews  of 
quietness  till  all  our  strivings  cease.” 
This  morning  we  are  to  honor  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  this 
cause — who  by  long  study  abroad  and 
by  acute  observation  throughout  this 
country  has  made  himself  master 
in  his  profession — President  of  the 
American  Tree  Association.  The  re- 
cipient of  many  decorations  from  for- 
eign governments,  chosen  to  heal  the 
cruel  wounds  of  war  in  the  “ pleasant 


land  of  Prance,”  honored  of  his  fel- 
low men,  beloved  of  all  lovers  of  na- 
ture, “ whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness and  all  whose  paths  are 
peace.”  It  is  my  privilege,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  present  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  influential 
leader  in  the  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica’s forest  resources,  President  of 
the  American  Tree  Association. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Wynn  Cowan  Fairfield 

Mr.  Chairman:  Among  the  walks 

of  men  the  path  of  the  pioneer  is  the 
most  difficult  successfully  to  tread. 
It  is  beset  with  ambushes,  it  winds 
amid  pit-falls.  Yet  he  who  follows  it 
to  the  end  hath  rewards  beyond  price. 
He  deals  with  realities,  he  forges  the 
links  of  history’s  chain,  with  him  are 
the  issues  of  life.  Our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  our 
own  college,  to  Shipherd  and  Stewart 
and  Mahan,  as  today  we  honor  a con- 
temporary pioneer,  who  in  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom,  beyond  the  setting  sun,' 
by  his  energy,  by  his  tact,  by  his  wis- 
dom, as  Dean  of  our  Oberlin  Me- 
morial Schools  in  Shansi  is  rearing 
there  an  institution  that  has  won  the 
love  of  ah  alien  race  and  the  confi- 
dence of  a cautious  government — a 
school  whose  larger  future  we  may 
commit  with  assured  confidence  to 
his  unfailing  care.  Of  such  a pioneer 
it  may  be  justly  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a Greek  statesman  said  glorifying 
the  patriots  of  his  city,  “There  abid- 
eth  also  in  other  lands  a memorial  of 
him  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men.”  I have  unusual  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  to  you  Wynn  Cowan 
Fairfield,  of  the  college  class  of  1907 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
of  1910,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Wynn  Cowan  Fairfield,  wise  coun- 
selor, devoted  teacher,  Dean  of  the 
Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Academy. 

William  Drake  Westervelt 

It  is  always  a pleasure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  Oberlin  College  to  honor  her 
distinguished  sons,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  man  whom  I am  now  to  present 
to  you,  that  pleasure  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Westervelt  was  born 
in  Oberlin  and  is  a graduate  both  of 
the  college,  in  the  class  of  1871,  and 


of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
class  of  1874. 

A short  life  may  show  brilliant 
promise,  but  they  who  span  the  three- 
score years  and  ten  may  see  that 
promise  brought  to  fruition.  For  more 
years  than  are  allotted  to  many  a 
life-time  Mr.  Westervelt  has  given 
himself  ungrudgingly  and  unstint- 
ingly  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  as  missionary,  as  pastor,  as 
director  of  missionary  work  and  as 
a wise  philanthropist  he  has  made 
himself  the  loved  friend,  the  trusted 
counselor  of  all  the  people  of  these 
modern  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  now 
that  he  is  come  to  “threshold  of 
age”  he  may  with  joy  but  look  back 
upon  a field  where  God  hath  given 
the  increase.  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
reverence  that  I present  to  you 
William  Drake  Westervelt  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

William  Drake  Westervelt,  Chris- 
tian apostle,  leader  in  all  that  is 

finest  and  best  in  the  life  of  Hawaii. 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 
Frank  Aydelotte 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  Cecil  Rhodes 
died  in  1902  he  bequeathed  to  Great 
Britain  an  empire  and  to  humanity  a 
far  more  significant  gift — the  Rhodes 
Trust.  Through  the  beneficence  of 
this  trust  America  has  sent  many  a 
fine  student  to  Oxford — “ that  sweet 
city  with  her  dreamy  spires,”  but 
none  who  has  so  fully  realized  the 
ideal  leadership  evisioned  in  that 
great  bequest  as  has  the  man  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  this  morn- 
ing, none  who  has  so  wisely  fur- 
thered Rhodes’  "great  idea — the  dis- 
semination of  international  under- 
standing and  good  will.” 

He  has  won  distinction  as  a teacher 
in  two  great  institutions,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  College  he  has 
made  a unique  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican education.  He  has  recalled  our 
thoughts  from  narrow  specialization 
and  has  placed  before  us  that  fine 
tradition  of  English  liberal  scholar- 
ship that  has  tutored  such  minds  as 
Shelly  and  Manning  and  Gladstone, 
and  in  his  own  college,  Field  Marshal 
Earl  Haigli. 

A gifted  teacher,  a notable  admin- 
istrator, President  Aydelott  adds  to 
these  rare  qualities  a third  distinc- 
tion— the  power  of  clear  and  sympa- 
thetic exposition,  and  it  is  for  this, 
for  his  lucid  reasoning;  for  his  de- 
lightful essays  for  those  enticing 
hooks  that  rouse  in  us  “that,  old  long- 
ing for  fair  things  afar”  that  I take 
special  pleasure  in  presenting  Frank 
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Aydelott  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

Frank  Aydelott,  educational  states- 
man, brilliant  teacher,  outstanding 
writer  on  the  newer  ideals  of  edu- 
cation. 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 
Robert  Nathaniel  Dett 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  most  beloved 

of  Roman  Poets  looking  forward  to 
an  old  age  he  was  never  destined  to 
attain  prayed  for  two  blessings.  “ May 
it  be  granted  me,  Oh  son  of  Leto,  to 
spend  an  old  age  without  disgrace 
and  not  without  song.” 

To  each  race  is  given  its  own  pe- 
culiar gift,  each  makes  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  complex  life  and  it  is  the 
abiding  glory  of  the  negro  race  that 
they  have  given  us  song.  For  song, 
as  the  same  poet  has  said,  is  a “ mon- 
ument more  enduring  than  bronze, 
unharmed  by  any  wind,  or  the  meas- 
ureless lapse  of  years  or  the  flight  of 
time.” 

It  is  thus  an  especial  honor  to  his 
Alma  Mater  that  a son  of  Oberlin  has 
attained  high  distinction  in  this  the 
most  enduring  and  most  subtle  of  the 
arts.  I have  the  honor  to  present  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  Robert 
Nathaniel  Dett,  of  the  Conservatory 
class  of  1908,  a choral  director  and  a 
beloved  teacher  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  Mr.  Chairman,  a creator  of 
songs. 

Robert  Nathaniel  Dett,  masterful 
musical  leader  and  inspiring  com- 
poser, active  in  the  work  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
William  Bricker  Chamberlin 

Mr.  Chairman:  Long  ago  a great 

physician  required  his  pupils,  in  the 
presence  of  their  god,  to  swear  With 
purity  and  holiness  I will  pass  my 
life  and  practice  my  art.  Into  what- 
soever house  I enter  I will  go  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  will  abstain 
from  every  act  of  mischief  and  cor- 
ruption. Whatever  in  my  professional 
practice — or  even  not  in  connection 
with  it — I see  or  hear  in  the  lives  of 
men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken 
of  abroad,  I will  not  divulge.  While  I 
keep  this  oath  inviolate,  may  it  be 
granted  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the 
practice  of  my  art,  always  respected 
among  men.” 

To  this  lofty  ideal  his  followers 
through  the  ages  have  unswervingly 
held  true.  No  profession  has  estab- 
lished a higher  standard  of  honor,  no 
profession  has  so  consistently  at- 
tained that  standard.  To  any  man 
who  achieves  eminence  in  this  pro- 


fession our  admiration  is  due.  To 
admiration  we  add  honor  for  a man 
who,  steadfast  of  purpose,  has  made 
himself  an  unquestioned  master  of  a 
difficult  speciality,  who  has  gener- 
ously shared  with  others,  the  knowl- 
edge so  dearly  bought,  who  has, 
through  his  personal  example,  and 
through  the  many  medical  societies 
over  which  he  has  presided,  with  high 
distinction,  maintained  the  traditions 
of  that  great  physician  whose  true 
pupil  he  is. 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
present  William  Bricker  Chamberlin, 
of  the  class  of  1896,  a true  magister 
artium,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

William  Bricker  Chamberlin,  out- 
standing medical  specialist,  bring- 
ing the  gracious  ministries  of  heal- 
ing to  many  people. 

Arthur  Rugh 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  no  lines 

by  the  greatest  of  modern  occasional 
poets  are  more  frequently  quoted 
with  approval  than  these: 

‘‘Oh  east  is  east  and  west  is  west 
and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet 

Till  earth  and  sky  stand  pres- 
ently at  God’s  great  judgment 
seat.” 

Through  the  veil  that  hangs  be- 
tween the  timeless  east  and  the  rest- 
less west  we  see  as  through  a glass — 
darkly.  What  passes  behind  those 
unwearied  eyes  it  is  not  given  us  to 
know.  But  we  would  do  honor  to  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other  in 
his  generation  has  penetrated  this 
veil,  whose  warm  sympathy  and  ready 
understanding  have  made  him  the 
friend  of  many  men,  who  has  won 
for  himself  a place  in  the  affection 
of  his  pupils,  who  has  steadily  pro- 
moted friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  wfhose 
steadfast  faith  amid  the  shifting 
sands  of  recent  oriental  doubt  has 
been  to  many  a baffled  wayfarer,  a 
rock  in  a weary  land.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  present  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  Arthur  Rugh, 
Religious  Work  Secretary  of  the 
Voung  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
China. 

Arthur  Rugh.  effective  witness  to  the 
world  of  the  spirit,  interpreter  of 
two  civilizations. 

Estelle  Hynes  Warner 

Oberlin  is  justly  proud,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  place  her  graduates  have 
always  held  in  the  field  of  missions. 
It  is  eminently  proper  then  that  Ober- 
lin should  do  honor  to  a woman  whose 
services  for  this  cause  abroad  as  well 


as  in  this  country  have  been  distin- 
guished both  by  personal  sacrifice  and 
notable  success.  For  six  years  she 
has  been  the  esteemed  and  beloved 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions.  When  it  was  decided  to 
merge  that  organization  in  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Missionary  Board  the 
Commissioners  turned  to  her  as  the 
one  person  who  could  tactfully  solve 
the  many  delicate  questions  that 
arose  from  this  union.  To  this  diffi- 
cult task  she  has  devoted  unstint- 
ingly  her  wise  energy  and  unfailing 
tact. 

It  is  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  peculiarly 
fitting  that  Oberlin,  a missionary  col- 
lege, should  enroll  among  its  hon- 
orary alumnae  this  wise  missionary 
leader.  It  is  a pleasure  to  present  to 
you  for  the  Honorary  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  Mrs.  Estelle  D.  Hynes 
Warner. 

Estelle  Hynes  Warner,  President  of 
the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions, 
with  generous  sympathies  toward 
the  needs  of  all  mankind. 


No  New  Honor  Courses 

The  agitation  on  the  part  of  some 
students  the  past  year  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Swarthmore  or  Oxford 
honors  system  in  Oberlin  will  not 
eventuate  in  any  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent system  at  this  time.  The  Honors 
Committee  of  the  faculty  is,  how- 
ever, watching  the  experiment  at 
other  colleges  and  expects  to  profit 
by  them.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Swarthmore  experiments 
are  made  possible  by  a grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board  of  $20,000 
the  first  year,  $40,000  the  second  year, 
and  $60,000  each  for  the  next  three 
years. 


Suggest  Honor  Day 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Oberlin 
have  what  might  be  called  Honor 
Day  each  spring  when  the  various 
honors  would  be  announced. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  semester 
each  year  a freshman  honor  list  is 
compiled.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections  are 
made  public.  The  proposal  is  that 
these  two  announcements  should  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  In  addition 
it  is  suggested  that  a sophomore 
honor  list  based  on  three  semesters 
and  a junior  honor  list  on  five  semes- 
ters be  given  out.  The  Oberlin  chap- 
ter of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  de- 
termined to  elect  hereafter  to  mem- 
bership in  their  junior  year  the  five 
juniors  having  the  highest  standing. 
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Faculty  Changes 

The  department  of  Physics  is  to  be 
greatly  strengthened  the  coming  year 
by  the  addition  of  another  professor 
in  that  subject  and  some  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  new  equipment. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Tucker,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Indiana,  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1914  and  of  A.M. 
in  1915,  is  the  new  incumbent.  He  ob- 
tained his  doctor’s  degree  in  Physics 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1922.  He  was  instructor  in  Physics 
at  the  State  College  of  Washington 
from  1915  to  1917,  in  military  service, 
rising  from  first  lieutenant  to  major 
of  heavy  artillery,  from  1917  to  1919, 
assistant  professor  of  Physics  at 
Washington  in  1919-20,  at  Reed  Col- 
lege in  1922-23,  and  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity since  1923.  A significant  fea- 
ture of  his  work  at  Cornell  is  a labor- 
atory course  which  he  developed  there 
to  repeat,  usually  in  simplified  form, 
the  researches  leading  to  some  of  the 
great  discoveries  in  Physics.  The  fa- 
mous “oil-drop”  experiment  of  Pro- 
fessor Millikan’s  is  an  illustration. 
It  is  expected  that  a similar  course 
will  be  worked  out  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Oberlin. 

To  replace  Gilbert  Wilson,  who  has 
resigned  after  two  years  of  service, 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Mayhew  is  made 
Professor  of  Singing.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1875;  he  received  his 
general  education  in  England,  pass- 
ing junior  examinations  for  Cam- 
bridge University.  He  studied  violin 
in  England;  singing  with  Ivan  Mor- 
awslci  of  Boston;  and  also  studied 
piano  and  harmony.  He  was  a pri- 
vate teacher  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  chorus  director, 
and  for  six  years  head  of  the  voice 
department  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women,  and  for  seven  years 
at  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute. 

The  new  Professor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing will  be  Mr.  W.  E.  Utterbach,  now 
assistant  professor  of  public  speak- 
ing at  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Utterbech 
graduated  in  1919  from  Huron  Col- 
lege and  has  done  graduate  study  at 
Cornell  and  Dartmouth,  receiving  his 
M.A.  degree  in  Psychology  from  the 
latter  place.  He  is  joint  author  with 
Dr.  J.  A.  Winans  of  a book  to  appear 
shortly  on  argumentation  and  debate, 
which  are  his  special  subjects  at  Dart- 
mouth. In  recent  years  he  has  had 
full  charge  of  Dartmouth’s  debate 
teams.  Mr.  Utterbech  will  have  a 
part  time  assistant  associated  with 
him  at  Oberlin, 

Mr.  Glen  Barr,  a graduate  of  Alle- 
gheny College,  is  to  succeed  Josephine 


A.  Lueder  in  the  department  of  Span- 
ish. Assistant  Professor  Barr  has 
taught  six  years,  three  in  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Montevideo,  Ur- 
uguay, one  in  high  school,  one  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Normal  School,  and  one 
in  Ohio  State  University.  He  has 
practically  completed  the  require- 
ments for  his  A.M.  degree  at  Ohio 
State. 

The  position  left  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement in  June,  1925,  of  Professor 
C.  B.  Martin,  has  just  been  filled. 
Mr.  George  A.  D.  Tait  of  England  be- 
comes Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts.  Mr.  Tait  is  a graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University  and  has  been  this 
year  a graduate  student  in  the  Brit- 
ish School  of  Archaeology  in  Athens, 
Greece.  He  declined  appointment  to 
Eton  School,  England,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  Oberlin  appointment. 

During  the  absence  next  year  of 
Assistant  Professor  Carl  E.  Howe,  his 
place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
McDonald,  a graduate  of  the  Central 
Missouri  State  Teachers’  College, 
with  also  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence, in  Physics,  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  expects  to  receive  the 
doctor’s  degree  in  Physics  from  Chi- 
cago at  the  end  of  the  summer  session 
of  1926.  His  teaching  experience  cov- 
ers two  years  in  high  school  and 
three  years  as  instructor  in  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  while 
doing  graduate  work. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Laubenstein  will  carry 
the  work  in  Bible  during  Dr.  Fitch’s 
study  and  travel  abroad.  Mr.  Laub- 
enstein’s  undergraduate  course  was 
taken  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  where  he  obtained  the  A.B.  de- 
gree in  1915.  After  a year  of  grad- 
uate work  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  one  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  he  was  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  for  three  years, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1920.  A 
A further  year  in  Union  in  1924-25 
gained  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  The- 
ology, magna-  cuvi  laude , and  he  also 
has  just  taken  his  doctorate  in  Theology 
from  Union.  His  experience  in  teach- 
ing covers  four  years  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  instructor  in 
Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain, 
1920-24. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Trefethen  is  to  take 
work  in  Practical  Art  laid  down  by 
Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes  upon  her  retire- 
ment. Miss  Trefethen  is  an  A.B.  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1907,  with  a 
major  in  Fine  Arts.  She  spent  a year 
as  assistant  and  graduate  student  at 
Wellesley  College,  three  years  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  a year  abroad  on  scholarship  for 


foreign  study.  Her  experience  in 
teaching  covers  four  years  each  in  the 
Merrill  School,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Knox  School,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  In  the  latter  school  she  is  head 
of  the  art  department. 

Mr.  Edmund  Caskie,  who  comes  to 
take  part  of  the  work  of  the  French 
department  during  Professor  Jameson’s 
absence  on  leave,  has  had  most  of  his 
education  abroad.  His  bachelor’s  de- 
gree is  from  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sci- 
ences Politiques  of  Paris,  and  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  School  for  Foreign 
Teachers  of  Spanish,  of  Madrid,  as 
well.  He  has  lived  in  Europe  for  sev- 
enteen years.  He  has  taught  in  the 
Emerson  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  two  years,  and  in  the  University 
of  Colorado,  and  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  for  one  year  each. 

Other  appointments  include:  Mr. 

Norman  Riedinger  Shaw  of  the  class 
of  1925  as  Instructor  in  Political  Sci- 
ence; James  Stewart  Constantine  as 
Instructor  in  Classics.  Mr.  Constan- 
tine took  an  A.B.  degree  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  in  1922,  a Mus.B.  from 
Oberlin  in  1925,  and  at  the  recent 
Commencement  received  both  the 
Master  of  Music  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  degrees.  Miss  Loren  Hull  be- 
comes Instructor  in  Spanish;  Mr. 
Charles  Eugene  Whitney,  ’26,  Grad- 
uate Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Miss 
Charlotte  Edna  Webster,  ’26,  Grad- 
uate Assistant  in  Geology. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  year 
1926-27  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  staff:  Miss  Flor- 

ence M.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature;  William  DeWeese  Cairns, 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  Russell  P. 
Jameson,  Professor  of  the  Romance 
Languages;  Oscar  Jaszi.  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  for  the  first  semes- 
ter; Carl  Ellis  Howe,  Asssitant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics;  Miss  Mabel  Coro- 
lyn  Eldred,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education;  Miss  Frances 
G.  Nash,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Ex- 
pression and  Dean  of  Conservatory 
Women;  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Professor 
of  School  Music;  Laurel  Everett  Yea- 
mans,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organ 
(for  two  years);  Edward  Increase 
Bosworth,  Professor  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Language  and  Literature  (for 
the  second  semester.). 

The  appointments  of  Lloyd  W.  Tay- 
lor as  Professor  of  Physics,  Newell  L. 
Sims  as  Professor  of  Sociology,  Oscar 
Jaszi  as  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, were  made  permanent.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kitcli  Yeaton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy;  Leigh  Alexan- 
der, Associate  Professor,  was  made 
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Professor  of  Classics  and  Ancient  His- 
tory. Tlie  appointments  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  staff  were 
made  permanent:  Lawrence  E.  Cole, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology; 
Mrs.  Anne  B.  Sturgess,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics;  Frederick  B. 
Artz,  Assistant  Professor  of  History; 
Guy  C.  Throner,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education.  Mrs.  Ruth  M. 
Lampson,  Instructor  in  English,  was 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  English; 
Mrs.  Edith  P.  Horner,  Instructor  in 
French,  was  made  Assistant  Professor 
in  French;  Miss  Helen  L.  Edwards, 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  was 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education;  Miss  Margaret  R.  Schauf- 
fler,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  was 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts;  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Harroun, 
Instructor  in  German,  was  made  As- 
sistant Profess'or  of  German.  Paul 
Norton  MacEachron,  coach  of  the  foot- 
ball and  basketball  teams,  was  reap- 
pointed as  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education. 

Miss  Eva  May  Oakes  retired  as  As- 
sociate Professor  Emeritus,  after 
thirty-one  years  of  service  in  the  de- 
partment of  Fine  Arts. 

The  appointment  of  Frank  Holcomb 
Shaw,  Director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  was  made  permanent;  Mrs. 
Ada  M.  Hastings,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pianoforte,  was  promoted  to  be 
Professor  of  Pianoforte.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing Burr,  who  has  been  secretary  to 
the  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  made  Acting 
Dean  of  Conservatory  Women  for  the 
coming  year,  in  the  absence  on  leave 
of  Dean  Nash.  In  addition  to  the 
leaves  of  absence  referred  to  previ- 
ously, leaves  were  also  granted  to 
James  H.  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music, 
and  to  Mrs.  Florence  Jenney  Hall, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Singing,  for 
study  and  travel.  Miss  Birdie  Helen 
Holloway,  who  has  been  Assistant  to 
Professor  Gehrkens  of  the  depart- 
ment of  School  Music  during  the  year 
just  ended,  has  been  made  Assistant 
Professor  of  School  Music,  and  is  to 
have  charge  of  Mr.  Gehrkens’  teach- 
ing during  his  absence  on  leave.  Miss 
Ethel  K.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Ear 
Training,  Ray  Francis  Brown,  In- 
structor in  Organ,  and  Miss  Frances 
Hippie,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  were 
reappointed  for  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch  was  reap- 
pointed Recreation  Director  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  following  reappointments  were 
made:  Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 


cation, and  Director  of  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium;  Carl  D.  Burtt,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education;  James  S. 
McLaughlin,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English;  Paul  B.  Means,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology;  George  Tail- 
man  Jones,  Instructor  in  Animal 
Ecology,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany; 
Miss  Lucia  B.  Fuller,  Instructor  in 
English;  Frances  J.  Pettijohn,  In- 
structor in  Geology;  Miss  Katharine 
S.  VonWenck,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education;  Augustus  Henry  Fox,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics;  Albert  Ern- 
est Lumley,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education;  Miss  Katherine  B.  Eckert, 
Instructor  in  Fine  Arts;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Hopkins  Leonard,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education;  Miss  Jean  Elizabeth 
Timberman,  Instructor  in  French; 
Miss  Bertha  E.  Bails,  Graduate  As- 
sistant in  Botany;  Miss  Alice  M. 
Johnson,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts;  W. 
Abner  Nichols,  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Chemistry;  Robert  C.  Williams,  Grad- 
uate Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Resignations  and  End  of  Term 
of  Service 

Chester  Clyde  Harbison,  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking,  after  three  years 
of  service. 

Miss  Grace  Bruner  Daviess,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
after  six  years  of  service. 

Ole  Andrew  Simley,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Psychology,  after 
two  years  of  service. 

Emil  Leonard  Larson,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  after  two 
years  of  service. 

Norris  Watson  Rakestraw,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
after  one  year  of  service. 

Miss  Josephine  Augusta  Lueder,  In- 
structor in  Spanish,  after  four  years 
of  service. 

Lester  Lyle  Hanawalt,  Instructor 
in  English,  after  three  years  of 
service. 

Miss  Gladys  Hope  Holloway,  In- 
structor in  Classics,  after  two  years 
of  service. 

William  Andrew  Archer,  Instructor 
in  Botany,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Guy  Vernon  Kelley,  Instructor  in 
Public  Speaking,  after  one  year  of 
service. 

Bryant  Syme  Cooper,  Instructor  in 
English,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Miss  Juanita  Celestia  Robinson,  In- 
structor in  Spanish,  after  one  year  of 
service. 

Miss  Ruth  Walker  St.  John,  In- 
structor in  Zoology,  after  three 
months  of  service.  (Resigned  March 
1,  1926.) 

Wendell  Sherman  Niederhauser,  As- 


sistant in  Chemistry,  after  two  years 
of  service. 

Miss  Joan  Fleming,  Assistant  in 
Zoology,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Miss  Anna  Ruth  LeRoy,  Assistant 
in  Zoology,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Howe  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Dean  of  College  Women, 
after  one  and  one-half  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Marjory  Benedict  Black,  As- 
sistant in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  after 
one  year  of  service. 

Miss  Marian  Shaw,  Head  Cata- 
loguer in  the  Library,  after  three 
years  of  service. 

Miss  Laurine  Elizabeth  Mack,  Cura- 
tor in  the  Art  Museum,  after  one  year 
of  service. 

Miss  Helen  Cleland,  Assistant  in 
the  Library,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Miss  Louise  Colby,  Assistant  in  the 
Library,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Brasefield  Rakestraw, 
Assistant  in  the  Library,  after  one 
year  of  service. 

Entering  on  Work  After  Leave 
of  Absence 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President 
of  the  College,  after  some  months  of 
absence  because  of  ill  health. 

Edward  Alanson  Miller,  Professor 
of  Education,  after  one  year  of  ab- 
sence for  study  and  travel. 

Harry  Nicholls  Holmes,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  after  one  year  of  ab- 
sence for  study  and  travel. 

Lynds  Jones,  Professor  of  Animal 
Ecology,  after  one  year  of  absence  for 
study  and  travel. 

Robert  Archibald  Jelliffe,  Professor 
of  English,  after  three-fourths  of  year 
of  absence,  for  study  and  travel.  (Re- 
turned March  22,  1926.) 

Miss  Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  after  one  year 
of  absence  for  study  and  travel. 

Lawrence  Edwin  Cole,  Acting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Psychology,  after 
two  years  of  absence  for  study. 

Friedrich  Johann  Lehmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester,  1926,  after  one  se- 
mester of  absence  for  study  and  travel. 

Mrs.  Bertha  McCord  Miller,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Children’s  Department 
and  Associate  Professor  of  the  Nor- 
mal Course  in  Pianoforte,  after  one 
year’s  absence  for  study  and  travel. 

Herbert  Alden  Youtz,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Christian 
Ethics,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  1926,  after  one  semester  of 
absence  for  study  and  travel. 

Kemper  Fullerton,  Professor  of  the 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, after  one  semester  of  absence 
for  study  and  travel. 
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A Good  Time  Was  Had  by  All 

1876 


1.  Besides  one  Conservatory  grad- 
uate, 21  are  living,  7 on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  6 in  Ohio,  and  8 in  six  other 
states. 

2.  Fourteen  attended,  including  one 
one  each  from  California  and  Oregon 
and  two  from  New  York.  With  them 
were  4 wives,  1 husband,  2 widows  of 
classmates,  3 part-time  classmates  and 
several  children. 

3.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  aid 
and  counsel;  to  the  College  for  de- 
lightful “homes”  at  100  and  117  Elm 
street;  and  the  the  matrons,  waiters 
and  others  for  excellent  food,  care  and 
service. 

4.  The  Saturday  meeting  included 
5-minute  responses  from  the  14  pres- 
ent and  for  the  absent  7. 

5.  At  the  Sunday  Memorial  service 
tribute  was  paid  to  each  of  the  28 
dead. 

6.  Joy  reigned,  and  mutual  friend- 
ship grew. 

7.  Five  years  seems  too  long  to 
wait  for  another,  and  we  may  have 
one  three  or  four  years  hence,  and 


then  join  in  the  "Great  Centennial.” 
Yours  for  Oberlin  Reunions, 

S.  C.  Huntington,  ’76. 

1886 

Out  of  the  49  living  graduates  in 
this  class  20  were  back  to  celebrate 
their  return  from  “Forty  Years  in  the 
Wilderness,"  as  the  banners  which 
they  carried  in  the  illumination  parade 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  their 
song  so  announced.  These  twenty 
prodigals  were:  Efner  E.  Farrington, 
El  Monte,  Calif,  (his  first  return) ; W. 
B.  Gerrish,  Oberlin;  J.  Langdon  Mc- 
Kee, Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  (also  first 
return) ; Forrest  F.  Parker,  until  re- 
cently of  Boston,  now  of  Toledo,  O. 
(first  return) ; Judge  Edmund  B. 
Stiles,  Manchester,  Iowa;  Sherman 
Thompson,  Urbana,  O.;  Herbert  F. 
Wilbor,  Erie,  Pa.;  Rev.  Benson  N. 
Wyman,  Lenox,  Mass.;  Miss  L.  Es- 
telle Appleton,  Oxford,  O.;  Mrs.  Ar- 
delia  Barker  Lincoln,  Wellington,  0.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Child,  Oberlin,  O.; 
Miss  Mary  S.  Fish,  Berlin  Heights,  O.; 
Miss  Grace  L.  Gibson,  Toledo,  O.; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hall  Fish,  Ashtabula,  O.; 


Mrs.  Jennie  Lathem  McRoberts,  Ober- 
lin; Miss  Harriet  Mason,  Cleveland; 
Mrs.  Kitty  Paige  Hull,  Locke,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Janet  D.  Reid,  Mar  Vista,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Nettie  Smith  VanGorder,  Albion, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  Lora  Sorter  Larash,  Chi- 
cago. This  record  gave  ’86  second 
place  in  the  percentage  return  for 
honors. 

Two  former  students  who  were  with 
’86  at  some  part  of  the  course  were 
also  at  the  reunion,  i.  e.,  Montague 
McKee  of  Yakima,  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Molly  Goodrich  Rice  of  Am- 
herst, O.  With  J.  L.  McKee  came 
Mrs.  McKee  and  their  two  young  sons, 
Duncan  and  Gilbert,  and  Miss  Laura 
McKee,  J.  L.’s  sister.  And  with  Mr. 
Wyman  were  Mrs.  Wyman  and  their 
two  sons,  Newell  and  Arthur,  who 
with  the  McKee  lads  helped  Messrs. 
Wyman  and  Thompson  carry  the  ’86 
banner  in  the  parade.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farrington  drove  from  California; 
they  started  May  28  and  arrived  in 
Oberlin  June  12.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Stiles  and  the  Wymans  and  McKees 
also  drove,  as  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Gorder  and  their  daughter,  Pauline,  a 
1923  Oberlin  graduate. 

Headquarters  of  the  class  were  at 
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151  North  Professor  Street,  next  house 
to  the  old  Professor  William  Goodell 
Frost  home,  so  familiar  to  the  class  in 
college  days.  At  the  banquet  Satur- 
day evening  the  twenty  old  grads  with 
their  in-laws  and  progeny  numbered 
thirty-five  around  the  tables.  In  the 
illumination  parade  they  typified  their 
emergence  from  their  forty-year  pil- 
grimage in  the  wilderness  by  each  car- 
rying a modern  electric  lantern. 

Officers  of  the  class  for  the  next 
five  years  are:  President,  J.  Langdon 
McKee,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  secre<- 
tary-treasurer,  Harriet  Mason,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  reunion  officer  and  editor, 
Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon,  1226  Ocean 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; alumni  council 
representative,  Harriet  Mason. 

Members  of  the  class  who  had  been 
"all  set”  to  come,  but  who  were  de- 
tained by  business  or  illness  in  their 
families  at  the  last  minute,  were  C. 
H.  Kirshner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  George 
W.  Rexford,  Malvern,  N.  Y. ; Benja- 
min- F.  and  Amelia  Buckland  Hast- 
ings, Grant,  Neb.;  H.  D.  Sheldon, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  Dr.  Lavinia 
Davis,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

This  cold  statement  of  facts  affords 
little  clue  to  the  thrills  of  meeting 
after  long  years  of  separation,  the 
“Do  you  recalls?”,  the  half-the  night 
roll-call  session  Sunday  night  hearing 
the  records  of  ’86  out  in  the  world  as 
told  by  their  own  messages  and  those 
of  their  classmates.  It  was  certainly 
good  to  be  there.  And  we’re  all  plan- 
ning to  be  back  five  years  hence  with 
the  rest  of  the  class  in  tow. 

Harriet  Mason,  ’86. 

1893 

Eighteen  representatives  of  the 
class  of  1893  gathered  at  the  Faculty 
club  Saturday  evening  for  dinner,  not 
because  this  was  a reunion  year,  but 
because  it  is  their  wont  to  do  so  every 
year.  This  time,  however,  there  was 
added  reason  for  so  doing,  because 
there  was  the  unusual  opportunity  to 
meet  two  members  of  the  class,  who 
make  their  home  in  South  Africa. 
Those  present  were  Mrs.  Clara  Davis 
Bridgman  of  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa, 
Miss  Florence  Snell  of  Huguenot  Col- 
Inge,  Wellington,  S.  Africa,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Jackson  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
F.  B.  Hines  of  Carbondale,  111.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan  of  River 
Forest,  111.,  Louis  E.  Hart  of  Chicago, 
B!.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Dutton  of 
Cleveland,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gill 
of  Elyria,  Dorothy  Raine  of  Berea, 
Ky.,  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sav- 
age, Miss  Susan  Hinman,  Miss  Esther 
Close,  and  Miss  Etta  Wright,  all  of 


Oberlin.  Dana  Durand  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  had  been  in  town  for  the 
trustee  meeting  but  could  not  stay 
over  for  the  gathering.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballard  of  Cleveland  came  for  the  so- 
cial time  and  the  illumination  and 
were  down  again  on  Monday  for  the 
alumni  dinner.  Mrs.  Hines  of  Car- 
bondale, though  in  town  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  dinner,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Shurtleff  Price  of  Chicago,  who 
had  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
dinner,  was  also  unable  to  be  present. 

1896 

The  clouds  and  sunshine  awarded 
by  the  weather  bureau  were  typical 
of  the  experiences  of  Ninety-six  at 
this,  its  thirtieth  reunion. 

On  the  very  eve  of  our  assembling 
came  the  news  of  the  passing  to  his 
great  reward  of  Walter  Yale  Durand, 
who  at  our  graduation  was  one  of 
the  best  beloved  and  of  greatest  prom- 
ise in  the  real  leadership  that  Oberlin 
taught.  He  still  is  and  ever  will  be 
most  highly  enshrined  in  our  hearts; 
but  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  cut 
short  his  career  just  as  he  was 
climbing  the  last  steep  incline  before 
the  towering  height  of  his  greatest 
achievement  in  our  Nation’s  service. 

While  Ninety-six  has  thus  suffered, 
the  grim  reaper  has  been  compara- 
tively generous  to  us  during  these 
thirty  years:  we  have  lost  but  nine 
by  death.  When  we  met  in  the  gen- 
erous hsopitality  of  Lord  Cottage  we 
were  rejoiced  to  find  the  following 
were  present  to  share  those  reunion 
experiences  that  cannot  be  described 
but  must  be  experienced  to  be  under- 
stood: Howard  Barnes  (his  boy 

comes  to  Oberlin  next  year);  Clar- 
ence Bebout,  with  Mrs.  Bebout;  "Bill” 
Chamberlain  (of  whom  more  later), 
with  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  their 
daughter  and  younger  son;  Jesse 
Childs,  with  Mrs.  Childs  and  their 

son,  who  this  commencement  re- 
ceived the  degree  A.B.  cum  laude; 
Maude  R.  Brooks-Cotton,  with  her 

husband  (their  daughter  received  her 
A.B.);  Payson  L.  Curtis,  with  Mrs. 

Curtis  and  their  daughter;  Louis  B. 
Fanver,  with  Mrs.  Fauver  and  their 
three  sons;  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill, 
with  Mrs.  Grabill  (their  son  will  en- 
ter Oberlin  in  ’28);  Cora  Woodford 
Geegan  (Cora  has  a daughter  in  col- 
lege now);  Harry  Hazel,  with  Mrs. 
Hazel;  William  J.  Horner,  with  Mrs. 
Horner;  Ruth  Hoppin;  Melba  Sill i- 
man  King  (Melba  has  a son  and 
daughter  in  college  now);  Fred 
Loomis,  our  president,  whose  address 
is  just  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Ira  Pen- 
niman  and  his  daughter;  Fred  White 


and  Mrs.  White  (Fred  is  the  new 
class  secretary  and  his  address  is 
14610  Terrace  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(Fred  has  two  sons  coming  here  soon) ; 
Will  Upton  and  Leila  Elmore  Upton 
and  their  daughter;  William  L.  Tamb- 
ling;  Mrs.  George  Harding.  Grace 
Milliken,  who  sped  by  us  and  grad- 
uated with  ’95,  and  our  adopted  mem- 
ber, Miss  Wolcott,  also  shared  our  re- 
union joys. 

More  sunshine  came  when,  in  the 
wonderful  baccalaureate,  Dr.  Graham, 
with  fitting  encomiums  used,  as  an 
example  to  inspire  emulation  along 
the  “ Path  to  Power,”  the  history  of 
a life  that  could  be  none  other  than 
that  of  our  own  Bob  Cowley,  now  of 
Berea,  Kentucky.  We  all  hoped  that 
the  joy  we  then  felt  would  pulsate 
over  the  ship  upon  which  even  now 
“Bob”  is  nearing  the  European  shore. 

And  then,  at  the  Commencement 
exercises,  we  witnessed  our  own  “Bill” 
Chamberlain,  standing  alone  upon 
that  great  platform,  with  all  the  eyes 
of  that  distinguished  assemblage  upon 
him,  receive  the  well  deserved  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  while 
we  as  his  classmates  basked  to  the 
full  in  reflected  glory. 

Other  reunions  are  to  come.  We 
prophesy  that,  before  our  next,  the 
world  will  have  placed  laurels  upon 
the  brows  of  several  whom  we,  who 
know  them,  already  judge  worthy; 
and  the  rest  of  us,  in  the  true  Oberlin 
spirit  of  doing  well  and  joyfully  the 
daily  task  that  comes,  will  live  on, 
conscious  that  none  really  can  excel 
us  of  Ninety-six  in  the  use  we  are 
making  of  what  Oberlin  has  given  us. 

E.  V.  Grabiix. 

1901 

The  Class  of  1901,  sobered  perhaps 
somewhat  by  the  passing  of  five  years, 
spent  the  twenty-fifth  reunion  more 
quietly  than  before,  but  each  member, 
in  leaving,  expressed  almost  the  same 
thought  that  the  renewing  of  former 
acquaintances  had  been  truly  delight- 
ful. 

To  Mr.  Edwin  Brouse,  chairman, 
was  due  largely  the  success  of  the 
reunion.  The  class  headquarters  were 
at  May  Cottage,  108  Elm  Street,  and 
we  had  twenty-three  members  pres- 
ent, besides  a large  delegation  of  chil- 
dren. The  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves just  as  much  as  the  parents. 
Our  class  has  sixty-nine  living  mem- 
bers, so  we  had  just  a third  back  and 
ranked  third  in  attendance  at  the 
alumni  dinner. 

Mrs.  Althea  Woodruff  was  elected 
Class  Councilor  and  Mrs.  Mary  New- 
ton Secretary  for  the  next  five  years. 
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Col.  Claude  Birdseye  represented  the 
class  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

The  class  distinctions  were  really 
beautiful.  The  two  colors  of  yellow 
have  come  into  their  own  in  this  col- 
orful season.  The  ladies  wore  white 
dresses  and  yellow  stockings  with  silk 
scarfs  of  the  two  shades  of  yellow. 
The  men  decorated  their  hats  with 
bands  of  the  same  shades  and  both 
men  and  women  carried  yellow  para- 
sols. The  bright  yellow  on  the  beau- 
tiful green  campus  made  a color 
scheme  which  attracted  many  flatter- 
ing comments. 

The  float  was  almost  entirely  the 
creation  of  Mr.  Edwin  Brouse.  The 
theme  was  labor  and  learning.  John 
Frederick  Oberlin  was  represented 
over-seeing  his  students  at  their  vari- 
ous occupations,  one  studying  at  his 
desk,  one  plowing,  one  turning  the 
grindstone,  one  blowing  the  bellows, 
and  still  another  hammering  at  the 
anvil.  We  received  third  prize  so  the 
class  felt  that  we  were  still  worth 
talking  about,  inasmuch  as  we  were 
mentioned  as  third  in  the  parade  and 
at  the  alumni  dinner  as  third  in  at- 
tendance. 

Sunday  noon  we  had  our  class  ban- 
quet with  forty-seven  present.  Mr. 
Eugene  Bush  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
toasts  were  given  by  Miss  Charlene 
Sperry,  Miss  Clara  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Mary 
Laird,  Mr.  Dan  Earle,  Mr.  Fred  Bohn, 
Mr.  Earl  Adams  and  Mr.  Dudley 
Reed. 

In  the  evening  we  met  at  Mrs.  Al- 
thea Woodruff’s  for  a picnic  supper 
and  as  we  gathered  around  the  class 
roll  was  called  and  letters  were  read 
from  the  absent  ones.  Reports  were 
made  on  each  member,  so  we  renewed 
every  tie.  Most  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  his  work  were  given  by  Col. 
Claude  Birdseye  and  each  one  left  feel- 
ing a new  interest  in  1901  and  firmly 
resolved  to  be  present  at  the  thirtieth 
reunion  in  1931.  Mary  Newton. 

1906 

The  133  members,  ex-members  and 
accessions  of  1906  who  were  at  the  re- 
union may  have  a very  vague  idea  of 
what  Dean  Graham  and  Dr.  Millikan 
said,  but  will  long  retain  a vivid  mem- 
ory of  the  utilitarian  blue  smocks,  the 
loud  yellow  shirts,  the  supper  and  bus- 
iness session  in  which  ’06  ran  true  to 
form,  the  dignified  performance  of  the 
elaborate  Chinese  pageant  in  the 
parade,  the  late  hours  at  Gibsons,  the 
picnic  and  bonfire  on  the  beach  near 
the  Coles’  and  Cairns’  cottage,  and  the 
renewal  of  friendships  on  the  porch 
or  in  the  parlors  of  Dascomb. 


Unusual  honors  fell  to  our  lot  to  add 
to  the  already  full  measure  of  joy. 
’06  rejoiced  in  the  election  of  Beatrice 
Doerschuk  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Then  for  the  second  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  won  the  banner  for  the  stunt 
in  the  parade.  The  wonderful  blue 
and  gold  and  red  dragon,  or  “whang- 
doodle,”  as  one  child  called  it,  shared 
attention  with  Mr.  K’ung  in  his  em- 
broidered robes  and  medals,  whose 
sedan  chair  was  carried  by  eight 
husky  coolies  in  the  midst  of  lanterns, 
banners,  parasols  and  sparklers  in  the 
hands  of  nearly  a hundred  “Chinese,” 
big  and  little.  The  final  honor  came 
when  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  K’ung  and  he  repre- 
sented us  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

Rain  could  not  dampen  our  spirits 
nor  heat  wither  them,  and  while  we 
are  never  so  noisy  as  some  classes  we 
might  name,  none  can  excell  in  loyalty 
to  each  other,  the  class  and  the  col- 
lege, the  groups  who  gather  for  these 
reunions  of  1906.  To  Roy  Kinney, 
Will  Cochran  and  Jack  Olmstead  the 
class  is  especially  indebted  for  the 
success  of  the  reunion,  and  especial 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  many 
members  by  marriage  who  enter  into 
the  class  spirit  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  many  of  blood  kin. 

Jack  Olmstead  will  not  show  favors 
to  his  class  and  grant  space  to  print 
the  poem  by  Ruth  Todd  Coddington, 
but  we  hope  the  treasury  will  permit 
Roy  Kinney  to  send  it  out  to  each  one. 

Mary  Rankin. 

1911 

If  one  has  no  cracks  of  sentiment 
in  one’s  armor  of  sophistication,  a 
person  had  better  not  come  back  to 
commencement.  Commencement  is 
for  those  who  can  consign  all  their 
good  clothes  to  the  closet  and  forego 
dignity  and  go  around  town  in  a red 
smock — most  fetching  with  plus  fours 
— shouting  with  gusto. 

Round  the  town  we  wore  our 
smocks  of  crimson; 

We  wore  ’em  at  reunion,  we 
wore’  em  night  and  day. 

And  when  they  asked  us  why  in 
heck  we  wore  ’em, 

We  wore  ’em  for  our  college 
days  so  far  far  away! 

Now,  all  together — 

“ Far  away — ! ” 

We  received  honorable  mention  at 
alumni  illumination;  and  this  was 
due  to  several  factors.  We  might 
have  received  first  prize  but  lor  the 
fact  that  1906  and  1891  really  had  ex- 
cellent. demonstrations,  and  after  all 
it  behooves  the  youngsters  to  con- 


cede something  to  seniority.  How- 
ever, we  had  a first-class  demonstra- 
tion. Tige  Tousley  did  the  official 
work,  but  as  she  could  not  come  (due 
to  a distinct  rise  in  her  business  for- 
tunes) the  actual  work  was  done  by 
Keyes  and  a loyal  band  of  workers 
who  will  have  to  be  forever  nameless 
in  this  record  because  I myself  stayed 
on  the  front  porch.  We  had  two 
floats.  On  the  first  float  were  Phil 
Perry  and  Irene  Raber  his  wife  and 
their  small  son  (a  product  of  our 
tenth  reunion,  let  me  say:  Hurrah 
for  Class  Reunions!  Don  Brodie  was 
at  this  one:  what  can  we  expect  at 
our  twentieth?)  Irene  ran  the  sew- 
ing machine,  while  Phil  expertly 
teetered  the  baby  carriage.  Carlton 
Kline  and  Louise  Thomas  Kline  made 
handsome  looking  bohemians  painting 
at  easels;  Adena  Miller  Rich  modeled 
in  clay.  Then  came  1911  carrying 
red  flares.  And  last  but  not  least 
came  a float  carrying  the  1911  off- 
spring. There  is  this  about  the  fif- 
teenth reunion:  the  children  are  at 
the  good  looking  age  and  not  too  old 
to  be  embarrassing.  I would  like  to 
mention  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming  of  these  children,  but  the 
record  is  too  long.  Honorable  men- 
tion should,  however,  be  given  to 
Adeline  Holly  Rainbow  for  her  five 
(three  present),  and  to  Gus  Jewett 
Street  for  her  four,  all  present.  Her 
twins  carried  the  tip  of  the  banner. 
As  our  procession  was  labeled  Bach- 
elors of  Arts,  the  children  were  very 
properly  labeled  Our  Model  Children. 

The  epic  of  our  gathering  is  not 
complete  without  mentioning  the  ad- 
dition of  our  “ in-laws.”  None  of  the 
other  -in-laws  will,  I am  sure,  feel 
neglected  because  I give  special  men- 
tion to  the  valuable  contribution 
made  by  Edna  Fish’s  husband,  Mr. 
Busche.  He  was  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  life  of  the  party,  and  I 
have  it  officially  that  he  cinched  the 
honorable  mention  for  us. 

When  I was  a college  graduate  I 
vowed  I would  never  make  the  mis- 
take of  coming  back  to  anything  later 
than  a first  or  second  reunion,  because 
look  how  antique  the  poor  dears  get. 
But  now  that  I have  reached  the  ven- 
erable age  of  our  fifteenth  I know 
that  I will  never  be  so  hoary  with  age, 
so  burdened  with  cares,  or  of  such  se- 
rious deportment  as  I was  when  I 
was  a senior.  As  a group  we  were 
younger  now  than  then.  To  be  sure, 
Don  is  weighted  down  with  a few  di- 
rectorates (he  has  had  to  take  on  a 
few  pounds  to  carry  the  load),  Tige 
was  too  busy  raising  a few  million 
dollars  to  be  able  to  come,  some  of 
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our  children  have  the  whooping  cough, 
and  Esther’s  oldest  shows  signs  of  be- 
ing better  looking  than  her  mother; 
but  what  are  these  for  burdens  com- 
pared with  the  necessity,  under  date 
of  1911,  of  saving  the  world? 

And  now  forgive  our  sentiment,  for 
which  we  made  due  apologia  in  our 
opening  sentence.  None  of  those  who 
sat  on  the  porch  after  the  illumina- 
tion on  the  campus,  talking  together 
of  old  and  new  days,  and  watching 
the  petals  of  the  pear  trees  falling 
through  the  moonlight,  will  ever  for- 
get it.  Allow  me  to  testify  by  pen 
and  deed,  that  if  you  were  not  back 
at  commencement  you  missed  it. 

Clarissa  Fairchild  Cushman. 

p.  S. — We  ought  further  to  say  that 
Herb  and  Louise  did  most  of  the  work. 


Association  and  Council 
Meetings 

The  eighty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
June  12,  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the  First 
Church,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  presiding. 

Ten  Thousand  Strong  was  the  open- 
ing song.  Professor  Azariah  S.  Root 
reviewed  the  college  year,  explaining 
carefully  the  larger  income  and  its 
use  and  stressing  the  great  need  of 
new  buildings. 

For  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Com- 
mittee, its  chairman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan,  spoke  briefly  and 
then  called  upon  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Mar- 
tin to  tell  of  Oberlin’s  contribution  to 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
A.  A.  F.  Johnston. 

John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secretary, 
gave  his  annual  report,  in  which  he 
specially  noted  the  loss  of  Dr.  Lueien  C. 
Warner,  for  so  many  years  representing 
the  alumni  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

With  its  author,  James  Husst  Hall. 
’14,  at  the  organ,  and  Jack  Wirkler, 
’03,  leading,  the  new  Alma  Mater  was 
sung. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
“ How  May  the  College  Test  Its  Prod- 
uct?" was  read  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher, 
’99,  its  chairman.  After  considerable 
discussion  a motion  prevailed  that 
the  Alumni  Secretary  be  asked  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  report  to  all 
alumni  and  give  them  opportunity  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Alumni  Secretary  was  asked 
to  forward  the  Association’s  greetings 
to  President  King.  The  following 
telegram  was  sent;  “ You  have  been 
greatly  missed  this  Commencement. 
The  General  Alumni  Association,  in 


session,  express  to  you  their  loyalty 
and  affection  and  extend  their  best 
wishes  for  your  recovery  and  speedy 
return.” 

A few  hours  later  a response  was 
received  from  President  King,  read- 
ing: “ I greatly  appreciate  your 

most  welcome  expression  of  loyalty 
and  affection  and  earnestly  hope  to 
be  fully  ready  for  work  in  the  fall. 
My  heartiest  greetings  to  you  all. 
Wish  I could  be  with  you.” 

At  the  Alumni  Council  meeting, 
just  preceding  the  general  meeting, 
besides  routine  matters  Dr.  Mosher 
read  his  report  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  General  Association  for  action. 

The  mid-week  versus  the  week-end 
Commencement  was  discussed,  with 
the  ultimate  suggestion  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  an  attempt  made  to  de- 
termine the  wishes  of  the  alumni 
body  as  a whole. 


Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk 
New  Trustee 

The  Trustees  elected  Miss  A.  Bea- 
trice Doerschuk  of  New  York  City,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the  class  of 
1906,  to  membership  on  the  Board  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Alexander  Had- 
den. For  five  years  after  graduation 
she  was  a teacher  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  and  Oxford  College,  Ohio,  com- 
ing to  Oberlin  in  1911  as  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor  in 
German,  a position  that  she  held  un- 
til 1916.  Miss  Doerschuk  then  spent 
two  years  in  graduate  study  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  since  1919 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Information  of  New  York  as 
its  Assistant  Director.  Miss  Doer- 
schuck  is  the  second  woman  to  be 
made  a member  of  the  Board.  Miss 
Katherine  Wright  was  elected  to  the 
Board  by  the  alumni  in  1920. 


Prudential  Committee 

George  B.  Siddall,  of  Cleveland  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  since  1918,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  College  to  succeed  the  late 
Tom  L.  Johnson.  The  Prudential 
Committee,  which  is  the  standing 
committee  that  acts  for  the  Trustees 
between  their  meetings,  is  now  com- 
posed of  the  following  officers  and 
Faculty  members:  H.  C.  King,  Bohn, 

Cole,  Graham,  G.  M.  Jones,  Lyon, 
Klingenhagen,  Nash,  Root,  Shaw, 
Thurston,  Tobin,  and  Siddall. 


The  Commencement  Play 

After  an  Interval  of  twelve  years, 
the  Dramatic  Association  returned  to 
Shakespeare  and  selected  “As  You 
Like  It  ” for  its  ninetieth  program  to 
be  given  in  connection  with  Com- 
mencement. There  were  two  perform- 
ances in  Finney  Chapel,  Wednesday, 
June  9,  and  Thursday,  June  10.  Un- 
der the  present  arrangement,  the  so- 
called  week-end  Commencement,  which 
crowds  everything  into  a brief  period 
of  already  overcrowded  days,  the  Com- 
mencement Play  is  thrown  back  into 
the  middle  of  the  week  and  in  conse- 
quence a limited  number  of  alumni 
are  able  to  be  present.  However,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  “As  You  Like  It  ” 
was  welcomed  by  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  any  Commencement  Play  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  Special 
parties  came  from  Lorain,  Sandusky, 
Bellevue,  Norwalk,  Fremont,  Medina, 
Akron,  Elyria,  and  Cleveland,  and  at 
the  Thursday  night  program,  stand- 
ing room  was  in  order. 

The  stage  setting  was  a distinct 
novelty.  Curtain  and  conventional 
“scenery”  were  discarded  and  the 
stage  was  set  to  suggest  a forest 
glade  (the  forest  scenes  only  of  the 
play  were  given).  Large  quantities 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  masses  of  ferns 
created  a veritable  woodland,  in  which 
the  scenes  were  played  continuously 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatres.  In  place  of  act  and 
scene  division,  there  were  two  brief 
Interludes,  during  which  the  special 
orchestra  played  Elizabethan  music. 

A special  feature  of  this  production 
was  the  cooperation  of  the  Oberlin 
Men's  Glee  Club.  Twenty  members  of 
the  club,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Mr.  Wirkler,  took  the  parts  of 
Amiens  and  the  Foresters,  singing  the 
familiar  incidental  songs,  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,  What  Shall  He  Have 
that  Killed  the  Deer,  Blow,  Blow 
Thou  Winter  Wind,  etc.  The  Foresters 
also  took  part  in  the  scenes  with  the 
Duke,  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 
The  costumes  were  especially  attract- 
ive, being  furnished  by  Miller  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  costumes  the  Belasco 
and  Schubert  productions  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  Shakespearian  pro- 
duction was  received,  to  judge  by  the 
record-breaking  paid  attendance,  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  after  all  the  pub- 
lic of  the  moment  is  not  so  wedded  to 
ultra-modern  attractions  as  some  of 
us  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
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Faculty 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  will 
spend  six  weeks  at  the  Lake  Geneva 
summer  school  and  two  weeks  at  the 
Eastern  Association  summer  school 
at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Professor  Norris  W.  Rake- 
straw  of  the  Chemistry  department 
will  spend  most  of  the  summer  at 
Severance  Laboratory  in  Oberlin. 
Next  year  he  goes  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity to  teach. 

Professor  William  H.  Chapin's  sum- 
mer plans  include  a trip  to  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Sesquicentennial  and  the 
American  Chemistry  Society  meeting. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Jameson  and 
daughter,  Marjorie,  have  gone  to  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer and  next  year.  Mr.  Jameson  is  in 
charge  of  a large  party  under  Tem- 
ple Tours,  which  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  touring.  In  the  fall  he  will 
study  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  will 
probably  live  in  Paris. 

Professor  William  D.  Cairns  and 
family  will  motor  to  California,  as 
soon  as  the  summer  session  is  over  in 
Oberlin.  They  will  be  at  Berkeley 
next  year,  where  Mr.  Cairns  and  the 
children  will  study  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  following  summer 
Professor  Cairns  expects  to  teach  in 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Los  Angeles. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  at- 
tended his  fiftieth  anniversary  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
June. 

Dean  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  the  Ober- 
lin Kindergarten  Training  School 
June  10. 

Assistant  Professor  Carl  E.  Howe 
will  be  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  next  two  years  to  resume  his 
graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

Professor  L.  W.  Taylor  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Carl  E.  Howe,  with 
Professor  Watson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  are  the  authors  of  a text- 
book entitled  “ General  Physics  for 
the  Laboratory.”  This  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five-page  book,  a combina^ 
tion  of  Laboratory  Manual  and  text- 
book, will  be  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company  the  middle  of  July.  It  has 
been  used  in  mimeograph  form  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  here  in 
Oberlin  for  the  last  two  years. 

Assistant  Professor  Laurel  E.  Yea- 
mans  of  the  Conservatory,  after  teach- 
ing in  summer  school,  will  sail  about 
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the  first  of  September  for  Paris  to 
spend  part  of  his  two  years  leave  of 
absence  in  study  under  M.  Bonnet. 
He  will  probably  do  some  further 
studying  and  traveling  in  Italy. 

Professor  Gilbert  Wilson  is  going 
to  live  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  will 
interest  himself  in  musical  affairs  in 
Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
by  starting  a private  school  in  Voice 
and  Theory  and  organizing  choral 
societies. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  and  daughter, 
Sarah,  left  June  8 for  a tour  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  Bureau  of  University 
of  Travel.  They  will  return  the  8th 
of  September. 

Professor  Albert  W.  Aron  has  re- 
cently published  an  article  on  “Mark 
Twain  in  Germany”  in  the  Jahrbuch 
der  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  Sprache 
und  Piidagogik. 

G.  Vernon  Kelley  of  the  Public 
Speaking  department,  will  be  assist- 
ant professor  in  that  subject  at  Weth- 
enburg  College  next  year. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  of  the  Chem- 
istry department,  has  been  selected  a 
chemical  consultant  to  the  war  de- 
partment. The  appointment  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  General  Amos  Fries 
in  charge  of  the  chemical  warfare 
service. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Cowdery 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto, 
California.,  where  their  son,  Karl,  is 
connected  with  the  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Eldred  will  study  in 
New  York  next  year,  either  at  Colum- 
bia or  New  York  University. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  will  lec- 
ture this  summer  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  of  Dubuque  Uni- 
versity, Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Miss  Florence  Fitch  sails,  July  17, 
on  the  Veenbam,  of  the  Holland- 
American  line,  to  Amsterdam,  where 
she  will  attend  the  biennial  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Federation 
of  University  Women  from  July  27  to 
August  2nd.  After  visiting  Geneva, 
Vienna,  Constantinople  and  other 
places,  she  will  go  on  to  Jerusalem 
and  spend  the  winter  at  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research.  She  will 
also  visit  Egypt  and  Greece  before 
she  returns  home. 

Associate  Professor  Eva  M.  Oakes, 
who  retires  after  thirty-one  years  of 
service,  expects  to  spend  part  of  next 
year  in  California. 


Committee  to  Consider  Suc- 
cessor of  President  King 

The  Trustees,  at  their  June  meet- 
ing, considered  the  question  of  presi- 
dential succession  in  1927,  when  Pres- 
ident King  shall  have  attained  the 
age  fixed  by  the  college  for  the  re- 
tirement of  its  officers  and  teachers, 
and  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
the  matter,  to  report  to  the  Trustees 
not  later  than  June,  1927.  “ The  said 
committee  be  requested  to  confer 
with  such  committees  as  the  General 
Faculty  and  the  Alumni  Council  may 
choose  to  appoint  to  consider  this 
matter.” 

The  Trustees  appointed  as  their 
committee,  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  chair- 
man, Messrs.  M.  L.  Thomsen,  L.  T. 
Warner,  A.  C.  Miller,  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine Wright. 

The  Faculty  and  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil have  not  as  yet  appointed  commit- 
tees. Meanwhile,  it  is  requested  that 
any  suggestions  of  the  alumni  be 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross, 
Union  Mortgage  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


’06  Takes  the  Banner 

The  Illumination  Night  parade, 
taken  as  a whole,  was  the  best  ever 
put  on  in  Oberlin,  says  one  who  has 
seen  them  all  since  it  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1908.  As  usual  the  campus 
was  a banner  of  beauty.  Japanese 
lanterns  by  the  thousands  hung  among 
the  trees  and  from  the  flag  pole. 
Buildings  were  illuminated  by  hav- 
ing large  search  lights  thrown  upon 
them.  Three  bands  marched  with 
the  paraders,  whose  lines  completely 
circled  the  campus,  the  '06  demonstra- 
tion alone  taking  a full  block  in  the 
march.  This  class,  which  for  the  sec- 
ond time  secured  the  banner  for  the 
most  effective  display,  was  costumed 
in  Chinese  garb,  carrying  Chinese 
banners  and  lanterns.  Its  most  strik- 
ing features  were  H.  H.  K’ung  of 
China,  carried  in  a sedan,  and  a forty- 
foot  dragon  that  took  fourteen-man 
power  to  hump  its  back  and  squirm 
its  way. 

The  class  of  1891,  with  Millikan 
Rays,  took  second  prize,  and  1901, 
with  a float  portraying  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin  in  his  home  environ- 
ment, was  given  third  place.  Honoi- 
able  mention  went  to  the  class  of 
1911. 
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Announcement  of  Gifts  at 
Alumni  Dinner 

Two  unusual  gifts  were  announced 
at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  June  14,  total- 
ing $60,000.00. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Brow'n  of  Oakland, 
California,  paid  a warm  tribute 
to  Professor  C.  B.  Martin,  Professor 
Emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Class- 
ics, emphasizing  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Professor  Martin  is  held  by  all 
of  his  students  and  his  notable  service 
to  the  college  through  a long  term  of 
years.  Dr.  Brown  announced  that 
$10,000.00  had  already  been  pledged 
for  a Charles  Beebe  Martin  Lecture- 
ship for  the  Department  of  Classics. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  lectureship  may 
j be  finally  increased  to  $20,000.00.  ^ 

/ Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  announced  a(  promised)  gtift 
of  $50,000.00  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago,  of  the  class  of  1891, 
to  establish  the  Etta  Fraser  Miller 
yioan  Fund  in  honor  of  his  mother. 
The  principal  of  this  Fund  will  be 
loaned  to  students  under  a modifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  “Harmon  Foun- 
dation” plan  so  successfully  operating 
in  Newr  York  and  through  which  some 
forty  or  fifty  colleges  are  being  aided. 
TlTg— donor  is  -making  a similar  gift 
- to  a-  sister  college  at  this  time. 

This  Loan  Fund  will  be  of  very 
great  help  at  the  present  time  and 
also  through  the  years,  in  aiding  self- 
supporting  students,  and  will  meet  a 
very  acute  need.  There  seems  to  be 
growing  approval  throughout  the 
country,  among  colleges,  of  lending 
money  in  larger  amounts  to  students, 
rather  than  to  help  extensively  by 
outright  gifts.  The  Etta  Fraser  Miller 
Loan  Fund  will  enable  Oberlin  Col- 
lege to  do  a great  deal  more  for  its 
students  than  heretofore.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  proposed  gift  are  such 
that  the  college  is  required  to  manage 
these  Loan  Funds  in  a thoroughly 
businesslike  fashion,  which  will  doubt- 
less guarantee  their  largest  usefulness 
both  to  the  college  and  to  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  This  gift  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment along  these  lines  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Miller. 

76  Breaks  All  Records 

The  class  of  1876,  in  having  fourteen 
of  its  twenty-two  living  members  pres- 
ent at  Commencement,  broke  the  rec- 
ord for  the  largest  percentage  of  at- 
tendance of  a reunion  class.  With 
63.6%  it  passed  the  record  of  61% 
set  by  the  class  of  1870  in  1920.  The 
fifty-year  reunion  classes  seem  to 
have  a strangle  hold  on  the  cup  as 


such  classes  have  won  the  cup  five 
times  out  of  seven. 

That  a goodly  share  of  a class  can 
be  gotten  back  was  demonstrated  by 
S.  C.  Huntington,  the  Reunion  Secre- 
tary of  this  class,  whose  efforts 
brought  his  mates  from  both  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  coasts  and  the 
south,  one  of  whom  at  least  had  not 
been  in  Oberlin  since  graduation. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ond and  third-year  classes  did  not 
hold  formal  reunions,  there  was  a 
larger  attendance  among  the  reunion 
classes  than  usual.  Class  and  college 
interest  and  loyalty  never  seemed 
stronger. 


Freshman  Week  to  be  In- 
augurated at  Oberlin 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Oberlin  is  to  inaugurate  Freshman 
Week  next  fall.  Such  a week  has  been 
tried  at  a number  of  other  colleges 
and  been  found  quite  satisfactory. 

All  first-year  students  are  to  report 
Friday,  September  17,  while  the  up- 
perclassmen will  not  return  until  the 
23rd.  During  these  six  days  the 
freshmen  will  be  introduced  to  their 
new  environment.  They  will  have 
lectures  on  scholastic  requirements, 
how  to  study,  the  use  of  the  library, 
the  use  of  the  art  museum,  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  Oberlin,  and 
Oberlin’s  work  at  Shansi.  A daily 
assembly  of  all  students  will  be  held, 
when  these  lectures  will  be  given  and 


announcements  made.  In  addition 
students  will  be  divided  into  small 
groups  for  inspection  of  the  library 
and  art  museum  and  for  their  phys- 
ical examinations. 

Two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  in- 
telligent tests.  The  various  student 
interests  will  be  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  undergraduate  or- 
ganizations. 

Recreational  features  will  be  sched- 
uled, including  a picnic  and  a dance. 
The  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  will  hold  a Sun- 
day meeting. 

For  these  few  days  all  men  will 
have  their  meals  at  the  Commons  and 
the  girls  at  two  of  the  college  halls. 

Deans  Klingenhagen  and  Nicol  have 
selected  about  thirty  upperclassmen 
who,  with  a few  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, are  to  return  daily  to  assist 
“ the  breaking  in  of  the  colts."  Dean 
Charles  N.  Cole  is  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  Freshman  Week. 

Classes  Elect  Officers 

Robert  E.  Leahy,  ’27,  captain  of 
the  basketball  team  the  past  season, 
has  been  elected  president  of  his 
class  for  the  senior  year.  Leahy 
comes  from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  and  has 
made  a good  record  in  his  three 
years  at  Oberlin. 

The  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes 
next  year  will  be  headed  by  George 
Evans,  ’28,  and  Robert  Kroc,  ’29,  re- 
spectively. Evans  hails  from  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Kroc  from  Oak 
Park,  111. 
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Good-Bye  Autos 

No  more  are  Henry  and  Lizzie  to 
receive  an  education  in  Oberlin.  The 
faculty  have  put  the  ban  on  colle- 
giate autos.  Too  much  time  has  been 
spent  by  the  students  in  trying  to 
keep  their  cars  in  running  order  and 
not  enough  on  their  studies,  accord- 
ing to  their  teachers. 

Pressure  also  was  brought  to  bear 
by  parents  to  have  the  restrictive 
legislation  passed.  They  preferred 
that  their  children  should  be  in 
Oberlin  rather  than  running  around 
the  countryside  evenings  and  week- 
ends. 

The  new  rule  simply  applies  to  men 
what  all  along  has  been  in  effect  with 
respect  to  women.  It  puts  them  on 
the  same  basis,  which  may  satisfy 
the  women,  but  does  not  satisfy  the 
men. 

The  regulation  is  quite  in  keeping, 
however,  with  that  of  other  institu- 
tions. Yale,  Miami,  Wooster,  Purdue, 
Princeton  and  some  thirty  other  col- 
leges are  known  to  have  similar  rules. 

From  an  aesthetic  standpoint  Ober- 
lin will  not  suffer  from  the  ban. 


President  Aydelotte  Speaks 

“ There  is  no  real  democracy  in  the 
average  college,  just  communism,” 
said  President  Frank  Aydelotte  of 
Swarthmore  College,  giving  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Finney  Chapel 
May  26.  The  subject  of  his  address 
was,  “Allowing  Students  to  Study.” 
His  contention  was  that  the  present 
system  of  education  in  our  colleges 
was  like  that  of  high  school,  where 
the  able  and  ambitious  are  tied  down 
to  the  same  method  and  drill  of  the 
mediocre.  “ College  athletics  is  bet- 
ter organized  than  the  curriculum 
for  the  development  of  initiative  and 
independence.” 

“We  should  allow  many  of  our  stu- 
dents to  study  much  harder  than 
they  are  now  doing,  not  merely  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  work  but  the 
kind  of  work.” 

“Unfortunately  we  give  academic 
honors  to  one  who  does  what  he  is 
told  to  do,  when  he  is  told  to  do  it. 
The  man  who  always  does  what  he  is 
told  to  do  when  he  is  told  to  do  it  is 
usually  employed  by  the  man  who  did 
it  without  being  told.” 

Dr.  Aydelotte  favors  the  introduc- 
tion of  honors  courses  such  as  he  has 
developed  at  Swarthmore  and  which 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  honors 
system  found  in  the  English  univer- 
sities. Students  who  rank  high  in 
their  first  two  years  and  show  the 


right  qualities  are  excused  from  much 
class  work  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  initiative  and  indepen- 
dence through  study  in  the  library 
and  other  forms  of  research.  The  stu- 
dent is  given  a list  of  things  to  mas- 
ter and  though  he  is  occasionally 
checked  up  by  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, full  reckoning  day  does  not 
come  till  the  close  of  his  senior  year 
and  then  outside  examiners  are  used 
to  determine  his  accomplishment. 


Americans  Honor  Oberlin’s 
Memory 

The  following  dispatch  in  the  New 
York  Times,  June  8,  1826,  will  inter- 
est all  Oberlin  alumni: 

Fouday,  Alsace,  France, 

June  7 (AP). 

Oberlin  College  (Oberlin,  Ohio)  took 
the  lead  today  in  the  observance  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Pastor  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin.  French 
Protestantism,  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor Jean  Monnier  of  Strasbourg 
University,  joined  Kemper  Fullerton, 
delegate  of  Oberlin  College,  in  paying 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot 
and  philanthropist  who  for  fifty-nine 
years  exercised  his  pastorate  at  Wal- 
derbach,  Alsace,  as  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  of  the  communities  round 
about.  Similar  ceremonies  were  held 
today  in  Strasbourg  and  Colmar. 


Glee  Club  Concert  Closes  a 
Successful  Reunion 

The  crowning  feature  of  a most 
successful  commencement  week  was 
the  concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee 
Clubs  on  Monday  night.  Many  ex- 
members returned  for  this  event  and 
these  former  singers,  together  -with 
the  men’s  and  women’s  glee  clubs  of 
the  current  year,  formed  a large  and 
well  balanced  chorus.  Mr.  Chester  G. 
Livingston,  1904,  of  Honolulu,  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Gurney,  1924,  were  fea- 
tured in  solos,  and  both  singers  were 
forced  to  respond  with  encores.  Jack 
Wirkler  was  again  in  full  charge. 

Class  of  1926  Make  Gift  to 
the  College 

The  graduating  class  left  behind 
them  a gift  of  $200  to  the  college  to 
be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library,  to  constitute  a memorial 
for  Eric  R.  Abbott,  a member  of  the 
class,  who  died  during  the  year.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  class  that  the 
money  be  spent  in  buying  books  for 
boys  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
special  interest  in  boy’s  work. 


Budget  Goes  Over  a Million 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  present  for  their  an- 
nual meeting  June  11. 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
of  business  was  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  of  operating  expense  for 
the  year  1926-27.  The  budget  as 
adopted  provides  for  an  expenditure 
of  $1,037,200. 

This  is  $100,000  more  than  the 
budget  of  1925-26.  The  largest  item 
making  up  the  increase  is  $21,000  for 
the  hospital.  This  will  be  partly  off- 
set by  increased  returns  for  rooms 
and  service  in  the  new  building,  but 
it  is  expected  that  Allen  Hospital 
will  create  a deficit  of  $12,000.  Other 
large  items  in  the  coming  year’s 
budget  are  $12,500  for  new  organs, 
$7,000  for  Physics  equipment,  $10,000 
available  to  the  committee  on  build- 
ings and  grounds,  $7,000  in  addi- 
tional fees  to  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
because  of  its  services  in  connection 
with  the  larger  endowment,  $12,000 
to  cover  a larger  teaching  staff  in  the 
Conservatory,  $10,000  for  a similar 
purpose  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
maining $171,000  of  advances  will  be 
paid  by  the  college  during  1926-27. 
This  long  awaited  situation  is  made 
possible  by  the  income  from  the 
alumni  endowment  and  the  Hall  en- 
downment. 

The  trustees  authorized  the  be- 
stowal of  317  degrees  in  course.  Of 
this  number  235  -were  to  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  40 
to  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music;  19  for  advanced  degrees  for 
Master’s  work;  5 for  Master  of  Mu- 
sic degrees  for  advanced  work  in 
music.  There  were  17  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  and  one  man 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  The- 
ology. Seventeen  of  the  A.B.  gradu- 
ates received  diplomas  in  Physical 
Education. 

Eric  R.  Abbott  of  the  class  of  1926, 
who  died  December  27,  1925,  was  en- 
tered on  the  rolls  of  the  class.  In  fif- 
ten  years  there  have  been  only  three 
similar  occasions  of  adding  names  to 
the  class  roll. 

An  experimental  arrangement  was 
approved  whereby  Dr.  Charles  H.  A. 
Wager,  professor  of  English,  will 
teach  the  first  semester  and  the  sum- 
mer session  each  year.  This  will  per- 
mit him  a long  rest  in  the  spring  and 
a shorter  one  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer, an  arrangement  that  it  is  hoped 
will  be  conducive  to  better  health. 

The  Board  decided  to  hold  an  ex- 
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tra  meeting  April  1,  1927,  and  pos- 
sibly hereafter  have  three  metings  a 
year  regularly  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  earlier  approval  of  the  fac- 
ulty appointments  and  the  budget. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  need  of 
new  buildings  and  the  hope  that  some 
generous  friends  will  come  forward 
with  the  necessary  funds  the  Board 
asked  the  committee  on  buildings 


and  grounds  to  make  a preliminary 
study  of  possible  location  and  con- 
struction of  new  buildings.  This 
committee,  as  now  constituted,  con- 
sists of  George  B.  Siddall,  acting 
chairman,  H.  C.  King,  Fauver,  Noah, 
Severance,  Thomsen,  Warner  and 
Wright. 

Other  actions  of  the  Board  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Miami  was  the  star.  He  ran  the  hun- 
dred in  9.8  seconds  and  a little  later 
came  back  to  run  the  220  in  21.1  sec- 
onds. Both  were  record-setting  runs. 
Miami  had  a good  team  all  around. 
They  well  deserved  the  50  points 
they  gathered  to  win  the  gigantic 
classic.  Wesleyan  barely  nosed  into 
second  place  ahead  of  Case.  The  Bish- 
ops tallied  3414,  while  the  Cleveland 
Scientists  were  all  too  close  for  Wes- 
leyan comfort,  with  33.  Oberlin 
earned  28  for  fourth,  while  Cincin- 
nati, with  23,  was  fifth. 

Though  Oberlin  did  not  take  the 
championship  it  is  significant  that 
practically  each  of  the  startling  runs 
were  made  with  Oberlin  sprinters 
very  much  in  the  foreground.  Shar- 
key finished  the  hundred  with  Engle 
of  Oberlin  scarcely  more  than  a few 
inches  behind.  Engle,  too,  certainly 
must  have  covered  the  ground  in  less 
than  ten  seconds.  It  was  Engle  too 
who  forced  Sharkey  in  the  220  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  at  the 
end  of  this  race  was  not  to  be  meas- 
ured in  yards. 

The  mile — everyone  looked  for  a 
furious  run  between  Parsons  of  Ober- 
lin and  Emery  of  Miami,  and  no  one 
was  disappointed.  Both  were  far  be- 
hind for  the  first  lap.  Parsons  took 
the  lead  at  the  start  of  the  second 
lap.  At  the  second  turn  Emery  made 
his  first  bid  for  the  lead,  but  "Bud” 
spurted  with  him  and  forced  him  to 
drop  back.  Four  times  after  Emery 
tried  for  the  leading  place  and  each 
time  Parsons  stayed  in  front.  Just 
before  the  final  turn  Emery  made  his 
last  attempt.  It  was  pitiful  and  at 
the  same  time  wonderful  to  see  the 
two,  both  practically  worn  out  yet 
fighting  and  struggling  to  the  very 
last.  Emery  was  unable  to  pull 
ahead  and,  his  energy  expended,  eased 
up.  As  he  did.  Parsons  opened  with 
a wonderful  sprint,  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable feat  after  such  a run.  His 
time  of  four  minutes  23.8  seconds  was 
the  fastest  that  the  mile  had  been 
run  in  America  this  year. 

The  quarter  was  supposedly  Ober- 
lin’s  race  for  “Dutch”  Harrar  had 
been  running  it  in  exceptional  time. 
But  “Dutch”  tied  up  in  the  final 
stretch  and  the  victory  went  to 
Stoughton  of  Otterbein. 

For  three-quarters  of  the  way  the 
half  looked  like  anybody’s  race  but 
Harrar’s.  He  was  far  behind  for  the 
first  circling  of  the  track  and  at  the 
start  of  the  last  220  yards  was  in 
fourth  place.  Gradually  he  crept 
ahead,  passing  Storey  of  Otterbein, 
then  Crothers  of  Wooster,  and  finally, 
when  the  tape  was  little  more  than 
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Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung  Received  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  at  Commencement 

Greatest  Track  Event  in  Ohio  History 


By  Myrddyn 

With  six  records  broken  and  one 
tied,  the  twenty-fourth  annual  Big 
Six  track  meet  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  track  con- 
tests in  Ohio.  A perfect  track,  a per- 
fect day,  and  a superior  squad  made 
possible  a series  of  events  that  thrilled 
and  rethrilled  again  and  again  the 
three  thousand  spectators  that  filled 
Oberlin’s  new  stadium. 

Miami  was  the  winner,  the  first 
time  she  has  ever  topped  the  big 
show.  Aside  from  Sharkey  and  Rid- 
dle she  had  no  one  to  take  a first,  but 
her  strength  lay  in  having  one  or 
more  men  place  in  nearly  every 
event. 

On  May  22,  two  big  track  events 
were  held  in  the  state,  one  in  the 
southern  part,  including  the  leading 


Evans,  ’28 

schools  from  that  section,  and  the 
other  at  Wooster,  including  the  eight 
leading  schools  from  northern  Ohio. 
Although  the  meets  were  not  planned 
as  such  they  were  really  preliminaries 
for  the  “Big  Six”  which  was  held  in 
Oberlin  the  Saturday  following.  Mi- 
ami had  little  trouble  in  taking  the 
southern  meet.  Case  piled  up  75 
points  to  win  the  other  affair,  while 
Oberlin  was  second  with  61,  and 
Wooster  came  in  third. 

Then  came  the  gala  day.  Some 
three  thousand  witnesses  filled  Ober- 
lin’s new  stadium  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  29,  when  the  finals  were 
run  in  the  “ Big  Six.”  The  entry  list 
included  276  names  from  seventeen 
Ohio  schools. 

The  fair  haired  Tom  Sharkey  of 
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two  or  three  yards  away,  he  shot 
ahead  of  Weil  of  Miami,  who  had  been 
leading.  Harrar’s  time  was  1 min- 
ute 57.6  seconds. 

Oberlin  scored  her  other  points 
through  Parsons,  who  took  second  in 
the  two-mile,  Harrar  third  in  the 
quarter,  Watters  fourth  in  the  half, 
and  Brooks  fifth  in  the  two-mile. 

The  summary  follows: 
lOO-yard — Sharkey  (M)  won;  Engle  (O) 
2;  Bareli  (D)  3;  Allen  (Cln)  4;  Vaughn  (C) 
5.  Time,  9.8  see.  (New  record.) 

220-yard-  Sharkey  (M)  won;  Engle  (0) 
2:  Craig  (II)  3;  Carey  (M)  4;  Bennett 
(Cin)  5.  Time,  21.1  sec.  (New  record.) 

440-.vard— Stoughton  (Ot)  won;  DeWitt 
(C)  2;  Harrar  (0)  3;  Pohlman  (W)  4; 
Archer  (W)  5.  Time,  49.4  see.  New 

record.) 

Mile— Parsons  (O)  won;  Emery  (M)  2; 
Hill  (W)  3;  Anderson  (ON)  4;  Porter 
<Woos)  5.  Time,  4 min.  23.8  sec.  (New 
record.) 

120-yard  hurdles— Ellis  (W)  won:  Cain 
(C)  2;  Riddle  (M)  3;  Hudson  (OTJ)  4;  Rob- 
inson (C)  5.  Time,  15.5  see. 

Pole  vault — Johnson  (A)  won;  Mills  (M) 
2;  lteebel  (M)  3;  Meyer  (Ot)  4;  Widdoes 
(Ot)  and  Burlff  (W)  tied  for  5.  Height, 
12  ft.  2%  in.  (New  record.) 

Discus— Doll  (C)  won;  Parr  (C)  2;  Ste- 
venson (M)  3;  Fletcher  (M)  4;  Bolton  (Cin) 
5.  Distance,  120  ft.  11%  in. 

Shot  put— Long  (ON)  won;  Smith  (M)  2; 
Saurer  (Woos)  3:  Doll  (C)  4;  Bolton  (Cin) 
5.  Distance,  41  ft.  3%  in. 

Half-mile — Harrar  (O)  won;  Well  (M)  2; 
Cro'thers  (Woos)  3;  Watters  (O)  4;  Storey 
(Ot)  5.  Time,  1 min.  57.6  sec. 

220-yard  hurdles— Riddle  (M)  won;  Ellis 
(W)  2;  Cain  (C)  3;  Heinrichs  (D)  4; 
Eighny  (ON)  5.  Time,  24.7  sec.  (Ties 
record.) 

High  jump— Byrns  (C)  won;  Pinney 
(Ot)  2;  Behan  (D),  Ellis  (W)  and  James 
(Wt)  tied  for  3.  Height,  0 ft.  1%  in. 
(New  record.) 

Two-mile— Hilker  (Cln)  won;  Parsons 
(O)  2;  Wilson  (Cin)  3;  Messenger  (W)  4; 
Brooks  (O)  5.  Time,  9 min.  56.0  sec. 

Broad  jump— Allen  (Cin)  won;  Rosser 
(W)  2;  Wright  (M)  3;  Smith  (Ot)  4;  Pres- 
tien  (W)  5.  Distance,  22  ft.  3%. 

Javelin— Stone  (W)  won;  Smith  (A)  2; 
Doll  (C)  3;  Grasfelder  (Cin)  4;  Porosky 
(Ot)  5.  No  distance  given  out  as  javelin 
thrown  was  under  weight. 

Mile  relay— Wesleyan  (Pohlman,  Kim- 
ble, Slavosky,  Archer)  won;  Miami  2;  Cin- 
cinnati 3;  Denison  4;  Case  5.  Time,  3 
min.  24.6  sec. 

TENNIS  TEAM  WINS  MAJORITY 
OF  MEETS 

May  20  to  22  inclusive,  the  Oberlin 
tennis  stars  took  a three-day  trip 
through  Alliance,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh 
and  Grove  City,  Pa.,  playing  on  the 
three  consecutive  days  Mount  Union, 
Carnegie  Tech,  and  Grove  City  Col- 
lege. The  Oberlinites  returned  with 
three  victories  to  their  credit,  having 
lost  but  two  of  the  18  matches  played. 
Mount  Union  was  entirely  shut  out. 


Carnegie  was  defeated  five  to  one  and 
the  crimson  and  gold  netters  downed 
Grove  City  by  the  same  score.  Four 
men  accompanied  Coach  “Fat”  Mc- 
Phee  on  the  trip,  Vincent,  Crafts, 
Reischauer  and  Tessenvitz. 

On  the  25th  Wooster  handed  the 
Oberlinites  their  first  defeat.  The 
Wooster  men  had  tied  Oberlin,  but 
on  the  Oberlin  courts  won  the  meet 
four  to  two. 

Reischauer  and  Crafts,  number  one 
and  two  men  on  the  squad,  partici- 
pated in  the  O.  I.  A.  A.  meet  at  Cin- 
cinnati while  the  “Big  Six”  was  be- 
ing held  at  Oberlin.  Reischauer 
reached  the  semi-finals  but  there  was 
eliminated  by  Cline  of  St.  Xavier. 
Crafts  was  cut  out  in  the  first  round 
by  Myers  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  dou- 
bles the  pair  bested  Kenyon  but  fell 
before  the  racquet  wielders  repre- 
senting Wesleyan. 

BASEBALL  SLUMPS 

After  having  won  the  games  from 
four  of  six  starts,  Coach  Throner’s 
diamond  men  fell  down  on  the  job  to 
lose  the  last  two  games  of  the  season. 
Reserve  came  to  Oberlin  and  went 
back  to  Cleveland  with  a 7-2  victory 
to  their  credit.  The  game  was  really 
a slug  fest,  the  winner’s  pounding  the 
Oberlin  pitchers  for  an  even  dozen 
hits,  while  Oberlin  managed  to  get 
in  10. 

On  May  26,  four  days  later,  the 
home  squad  dropped  what  should  have 
been  an  easy  victory  to  Bowling 
Green.  Adams  and  Burnett  both 


pitched  fairly  good  ball  for  Oberlin 
but  the  support  was  hardly  worth 
mention.  When  Bowling  Greeners 
made  sure  of  their  10-8  victory  in  the 
final  inning,  it  seemed  that  the  Ober- 
lin fielders  were  wondering  what  it 
was  all  about. 

The  squad  has  this  year  been  an 
exceptionally  heavy  hitting  aggrega- 
tion and  should  have  turned  in  a 
better  victory  average  than  it  did.  Of 
the  ten  men,  six  batted  better  than 
.300.  Thomas  led  the  list  with  a 
final  percentage  of  .464.  Heldman 
was  second  with  .435.  The  other 
four  to  do  .300  or  better  were,  in  or- 
der, Collin,  Wagner,  Schorr  and  Leahy. 


United  Church  Loses 
Associate  Pastor 

Rev.  John  L.  Lobingier  for  the 
past  five  years  educational  pastor  of 
United  Church  in  Oberlin,  has  re- 
signed to  become  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Missionary  Education 
of  the  Congregational  Education  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Lobingier  is  a graduate  of  New 
York  University,  with  a B.D.  degree 
from  Yale  and  an  A.M.  from  Chicago. 

During  his  stay  in  Oberlin,  he  has 
written  two  books — “ World  Friend- 
ship Through  the  Church  School  ” 
and  “ Projects  in  World  Friendship.” 
Mrs.  Lobingier  is  also  a writer,  her 
books  on  elementary  religious  educa- 
tion and  dramatization  of  the  Bible 
being  much  in  demand. 
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Book  Reviews 

•'  The  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Indus- 
try.” Martin  Dodge,  T5.  The 
Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York. 

The  Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York  not  only  renders  a large  service 
to  its  members  but  in  its  publication 
and  correspondence  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  manufacturers  and  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  An  Oberlin 
man  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
service  of  this  organization  is  Martin 
Dodge,  ’15,  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion’s Industrial  Bureau.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  service  is  the  recent  study 
and  publication,  under  Mr.  Dodge’s 
supervision,  of  the  fancy  leather  goods 
industry. 

In  the  introduction  Mr.  Dodge  says, 
“ By  an  interesting  coincidence  the 
money  center  of  the  country  is  also 
the  center  for  poclcetbooks  and  hand- 
bags. The  leather  goods  industry, 
scarcely  noticed  among  the  vast  in- 
dustrial community  on  Manhattan 
Island,  equals  in  value  of  output 
the  total  production  of  several  whole 
states.” 

Of  pocketbooks  and  handbags  75% 
are  made  in  New  York. 

Increasing  skill,  coupled  with  im- 
proved machinery,  has  enabled  the 
worker  to  present  leather  goods  to- 
day of  rare  beauty  and  attractiveness. 

Raw  material  comes  from  all  over 
the  world  and  because  of  the  va- 
riety enables  the  manufacturer  to 
provide  multiplicity  of  style  and  de- 
sign. 

Mr.  Dodge  discusses  somewhat 
fully  market  and  trade  practices,  the 
labor  problem  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. It  is  a very  readable  docu- 
ment. 


Legislative  Documents  (1926),  Nos. 

68  and  70,  State  of  New  York. 

With  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick, 
’91,  as  Chairman,  and  Luther  Guliek, 
’14,  as  Executive  Secretary,  the  special 
joint  committee  on  taxation  and  re- 
trenchment of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York  recently  made  a 
voluminous  report.  Legislative  doc- 
ument No.  68  has  to  do  with  state 
expenditures,  tax  burden  and  wealth, 
and  No.  70  with  the  debt  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture. These  reports  are  no  cursory 
discussion  of  the  subject  but  are  pre- 
pared after  a very  thorough  investi- 
gation and  study.  And  what  is  strik- 
ing about  them  is  that  though  they 
are  full  of  technical  material  they  are 
so  written  that  they  are  clearly  un- 
derstandable by  the  lay  reader,  and 


moreover  are  most  interesting  reading. 

They  present  valuable  material  not 
only  to  those  related  to  New  York 
state  affairs,  but  to  anyone  concerned 
in  state  taxation,  debt  and  expendi- 
ture. 


Pittsburgh  Chapter  Active 

On  April  3 this  group  held  a bene- 
fit bridge  party,  the  proceeds  to  ap- 
ply to  the  group  pledge  to  the  Build- 
ing Endowment  Fund.  On  May  15 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Geegan  (Cora  Woodford), 
'96,  entertained  at  her  home,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Mrs.  Gertrude  Schuch- 
man  Engstrom,  ’18. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Esther  Lang 
Landis,  ’21. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Dorothy  Radde 
Emery,  ’22,  6328  Crombie  Avenue. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Ethel  Raber  Mer- 
ker,  ’14. 

Social  Chairman — Miss  Dorothy 
Lee,  ’22. 

Councilor — Mrs.  Cora  Woodford 
Geegan,  '96. 

On  June  5 a picnic  was  given  at 
Fernwood,  the  summer  home  of  Mrs. 
Nellie  Moorehead  Dougall,  ’99.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  about  thirty  attend- 
ed, the  guest  of  honor  being  Mrs. 
Mary  Swift  Anderegg,  ’85. 


Cleveland  Chapter  Elects 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  the  Cleveland  Chapter  for 
the  next  year: 

President — Dean  Walter  Dunmore, 
’00. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Hope  Erwin 
Griswold,  ex-’OO. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Ley- 
ton  Carter,  ’14,  19610  Kinsman  Blvd., 
Warrensville,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officers, 
the  list  of  directors  includes:  Dr. 

Wm.  B.  Chamberlin,  ’96;  Miss  Ger- 
trude Nicklas,  ’24;  Mr.  John  James- 
son,  ’18;  Mr.  Walter  Bailey,  ’19;  Mrs. 
Muriel  Easton  Adams,  ’22;  Miss 
Louise  Harlow,  ’23;  Mrs.  Minnie 
Beard  Siddall,  ’91. 


Alumni  Meet  at  Syracuse 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Central  New  York  held  its  annual 
banquet  and  election  of  officers  at  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  Syracuse 
University,  May  21,  1926.  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  ’99,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  giving 
some  interesting  results  from  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mittee on  How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product?  This  was  followed  by 


lively  informal  discussion  and  gen- 
eral sociability.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — William  E.  Mosher,  ’99. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Josephine  Rob- 
inson Roe,  ’94. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Claribel 
Calkins,  ’94,  818  Lancaster  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Among  those  present  were:  Miss 

Emma  R.  Avins,  ’20;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gowing  Broad,  '00-’03;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Downing  (Mary  E.  Tenney), 
’94;  Mrs.  Laura  Camp  Mosher,  ’98-’00; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Peck,  ’05; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Sands  (Ange- 
line  Whitman),  ’20;  Mr.  James  P. 
Stimson,  ’98-’99;  Mrs.  Irene  Merrick 
Stimson,  ’09;  Mr.  Sylvanus  C.  Hunt- 
ington, ’76. 


The  New  York  May  Day 

On  May  28  the  Oberlin  Association 
in  New  York  gave  a party  at  the 
Hotel  Martinique.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Eb- 
bott,  ’10,  the  president,  gave  an  ad- 
dress, “Goldy  and  Dusty”;  the  fa- 
mous “Gold  Dust  Twins”  gave  a pro- 
gram of  jokes,  songs  and  monologues; 
Miss  Grace  Demms,  ’19-’20,  sang  a 
group  of  songs;  Guiseppi  Reschiglian, 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, then  entertained.  The  other 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Clara  Davis 
Bridgman,  ’93,  who  told  of  the  work 
of  her  husband,  the  late  Frederick 
Bridgman,  in  Johannesburg,  Africa, 
and  Dr.  William  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  whose 
subject  was  “ College  and  the  Younger 
Generation.”  After  a buffet  supper, 
there  was  dancing.  The  officers  elect- 
ed for  the  year  1926-27  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

President — Martin  H.  Dodge,  ’15. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  A.  Beatrice 
Doerschuk,  ’06,  and  Ralph  Hedges,  ’12. 

Treasurer — Philip  L.  Kelser,  ’22. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Mabel 
F.  Thompson,  ’12. 

Corresponding  Secretary — George  R. 
Conybeare,  ’13,  4 W.  43rd  Street. 

Councilors — Miss  Esther  Andrews, 
’12,  and  Luther  Guliek,  ’14. 


Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago have  had  an  annual  picnic  on 
the  Millikan-Reid-Charles  lawns  for 
some  ten  years  or  more.  Speakers 
and  causes  and  business  are  all  for- 
gotten and  everybody  visits  to  her 
heart’s  content. 

The  conditions  were  ideal  on  the 
last  one,  on  June  5,  and  “a  good  time 
was  had  by  all,  not  only  by  the  regu- 
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lar  Chicago  members,  but  by  several 
out  of  town  guests  as  well — Mrs.  Bar- 
ber, a sister  of  Mrs.  Massa;  Dr.  Flor- 
ence M.  Snell,  '93,  from  Wellington, 
South  Africa;  Miss  Grace  McCon- 
naughey,  ’09,  from  Shansi,  China; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Anderson  Tooze,  ’14,  of 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Senior  Prom 

The  Seniors  ended  their  undergrad- 
uate days,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing began  their  alumni  history,  with 
a prom  Commencement  night  at  the 
Art  Building.  Formerly  the  Senior 
Prom  was  held  in  May,  so  the  class 
of  1926  has  this  innovation  to  its 


’57-’59— Sarah  Green  Life  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  in  Chicago,  May  IS. 

’TO— A granite  bowlder  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
is  to  be  placed  In  the  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
memorial  woods  in  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

*75 — David  H.  Flett  died  at  his  home  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  May  25,  1926. 

Ex-’79— Mary  Bradley  Blachly  died  May 
6,  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  after  a week's  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Mrs. 
Blachly  was  born  in  Siam,  of  missionary 
parents.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  she  was 
the  widowed  mother  of  eight  boys.  That 
she  lived  her  life  effectively  may  be  judged 
from  the  worthy  lives  of  her  sons. 

’83,  T.  ’86— James  A.  Thome  has  ac- 
cepted the  assistant  pastorship  of  the 
Kenmore  Presbyterian  Church  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  His  address  is  2 E.  ITazeltine 
Avenue. 

’83— Herbert  S.  Church,  of  Ohio  State 
and  Cornell,  son  of  Kate  Safford  Church, 
’83,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  was  married  in  Seat- 
tle to  Augusta  Burwell,  daughter  of  An- 
son Burwell.  '71.  Mr.  Church  is  with  the 
Carnation  Farm  Condensed  Milk  estab- 
lishment, having  specialized  In  dairying. 

’84 — Langdon  Burwell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Burwell  of  Seattle,  lost 
his  life  in  May  in  falling  from  a Cali- 
fornia cliff.  He  was  engaged  in  a public 
service.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two 
young  children,  whose  grief  is  shared  by 
a host  of  relatives  and  friends.  He  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington. 

’84 — Clarence  E.  Vincent  of  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  was  visiting  preacher  and  lec- 
turer at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tal- 
ladega, Ala.,  during  March.  While  there 
he  wrote  a poem  on  Talladega,  which  ap- 
pears in  The  Talladegan  for  May. 

'84— Alice  Cowles  Jones,  with  her  son, 
John  Doane,  ’09,  C.  ’10,  and  her  daughter, 
Lois  Doane,  '17,  and  Dorothy  E.  Wright, 
’17,  sailed  June  4tli  for  a summer  of 
motoring  through  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France.  Their 
Itinerary  coincides  at  numerous  points 
with  that  of  Professor  R.  P.  Jameson’s 
pa  rty. 

'84-’87,  Hon.  ’24— Frances  Densmore,  the 
authority  on  Indian  music,  has  prepared 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  an  account 
of  the  music  of  the  Tule  Indians  of  the 
San  Bias  region  In  Panama.  If.  Is  among 
these  Indians  that  the  peculiar  white 


credit.  The  affair  was  a most  happy 
one  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Isabel 
Miller  and  C.  LaVerne  Potter,  the  so- 
cial committee  chairmen. 

This  class  also  renewed  the  step  ex- 
ercises at  Spear  Laboratory,  singing 
the  same  songs  that  for  many  years 
delighted  commencement  audiences. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  daisy  chain 
march  from  Peters  to  Spear,  a pretty 
sight  and  one  that  can  well  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year. 

The  class  day  exercises  did  not 
take  place,  but  a thunder  shower  did. 
Frank  L.  Yocum  of  Oberlin  was 
named  Alumni  Councilor  and  Isabelle 
Miller,  Reunion  Secretary. 


strain  was  discovered. 

’86 — The  Rugby  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Harry  D. 
Sheldon  is  pastor,  recently  gave  “ Three 
Live  Ghosts,”  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
netting  over  a thousand  dollars  for  the 
Building  Fund.  The  financial  drive  to 
complete  the  amount  needed  for  a new 
church  was  necessarily  postponed  to  June 
9-23,  making  the  pastor’s  attendance  at 
the  fortieth  anniversary  impossible.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  (Grace  Safford,  ’85)  has  recently 
been  elected  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
Fortnightly  Club. 

’86,  A.M.  ’90 — The  daughter  of  Anna 
Woodruff  Weage,  Mrs.  Charles  Ba.vlis, 
sailed  for  England  with  her  husband  on 
June  17.  They  are  to  travel  and  study 
abroad  for  a year  on  a Harvard  Fel- 
lowship. 

Ex-’86 — James  B.  Carruthers,  veteran 
General  Secretary  of  the  State  lr.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  “the  well 
beloved  Jim”  to  many  “Y”  generations, 
but  he  was  that  to  ’86  first. 

Ex-’86 — Christobel  Lee  Safford,  Welles- 
ley, ’89,  spent  the  day  in  Brooklyn  with 
the  Sheldons  recently  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  about  the  old  class- 
mates. She  asked  for  Helen  Hoffin  and 
a number  of  others.  Two  of  her  sons 
graduated  at  Y'ale  with  high  honors  and 
the  younger  at  Union  Seminary.  In  their 
deaths,  two  promising  careers  were  trans- 
ferred beyond  this  earth.  The  daughter 
is  a graduate  of  Wellesley  and  is  a kin- 
dergartner  with  pronounced  art  talent. 
The  youngest  child,  a son,  Is  deeply  in- 
terested in  social  questions. 

Ex-’86— Ernest  Root,  the  Bee  Man  of 
Medina,  Ohio,  got  his  start  with  ’86.  The 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Medina  High 
School  kept  him  from  the  40th  reunion. 

‘86—  Corrine  Miller  Krlebel,  whose  hus- 
band is  Principal  of  Perklomen  Seminary, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  spent  last  winter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  They  enjoyed  an  Euro- 
pean Journey  of  some  months  in  1921,  go- 
ing to  the  North  Cape  and  Scotland  and 
covering  Northern  Europe.  Mrs.  Krlebel 
has  the  ’86  spirit  yet;  she  flew  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  road  the  Bible  through  last 
year,  and  has  Joined  the  “ Book-of-the- 
Montli  Club.”  She  Is  also  dusting  Presi- 
dent Eliot’s  Five  Foot  Shelf  and  “mint- 
ing” The  Golden  Book  Magazine. 

’K0~  At  their  40th  anniversary  the 
thought  of  ’86  people  went  to  the  Swe- 


zeys  In  Sumner,  Wash.  The  older  of 
their  two  daughters,  a beautiful  young 
girl,  was  taken  from  them  by  death  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  younger  daughter 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington last  June.  That  old  generation 
will  recall  the  fine  serenades  which  Swe- 
zey  and  Rexford  and  Le  Grand  Smith  (who 
owes  his  fine  career  to  the  start  ’80  gave 
him)  and  Ed  Stiles  used  to  furnish  on 
moonlight  nights—”  Blue  Galilee.”  We 
seem  to  hear  it  still! 

Ex-’87 — David  A.  Greene  is  pastor  of  a 
flourishing  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cin- 
cinnati. His  address  is  806  Dayton 
Street. 

'87— Mary  Woodruff  I-Iolway’s  two  chil- 
dren, Evan  and  Esther  Rose,  are  promi- 
nent dentists  in  Seattle  and  a younger 
son  is  fitting  himself  to  join  them  in  their 
growing  practice.  The  Hohvays  have  re- 
cently built  a fine  home  opposite  the  uni- 
versity campus.  Mr.  Holway  was  T.  ’9S, 
and  Theodore  Holway,  ’93,  of  Bulgaria, 
is  a brother. 

’87— Anna  Vetter  Bassett  lives  in  the 
beautiful  seaside  town  of  Edmonds,  Wash., 
where  she  has  been  an  accomplished 
teacher  of  Piano  for  many  years.  Several 
of  her  children  have  “ gone  before,”  but 
a son  and  daughter  remain.  They  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

’87— The  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  Dr.  Louis  L.  Nichols,  on  June  17,  will 
be  sad  news  to  his  many  friends.  He 
failed  to  rally  from  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, with  which  there  were  compli- 
cations. Two  years  ago  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nich- 
ols lost  their  only  son,  Herman,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Besides  Mrs.  Nichols 
(May  Ellis, ’85)  there  survive  Mrs.  Herman 
Nichols  (Ruth  Alexander,  ’15),  two  grand- 
children, Jane  and  Ann,  and  a sister, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Robson,  formerly  of  Oberlin, 
now  of  Westfield,  N.  J.  Burial  was  made 
in  the  family  plot  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Nichols’  residence  was  386  Styves- 
ant  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr.  He  was  a 
prominent  physician  of  that  city. 

’91 — George  W.  Mead  of  Bel  Air,  Md., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
Chautauqua  at  Keystone  Heights,  Fla. 

Ex-’92 — Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury  is  liv- 
ing in  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  is  interested 
in  promoting  rural  life.  His  writings  on 
health  and  special  sense  recreation,  a 
somewhat  unique  field,  have  been  widely 
quoted.  Dr.  Goldsbury,  after  leaving 
Oberlin  in  1890,  attended  the  medical 
schools  at  Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  Har- 
vard, receiving  his  degree  from  the  latter 
Institution. 

’93— Paul  II.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stowell  B.  Dudley  (Mary  Pinneo)  of  Cald- 
well, Idaho  has  been  elected  to  associate 
membership  in  the  Sigma  XI  national 
honorary  scientific  fraternity,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Membership  in  this 
organization  is  considered  one  of  the 
highest  honors  to  be  attained  by  scien- 
tific students  and  research  workers.  Paul 
Is  pursuing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

•93,  T.  ’96— Frederick  W.  Griffiths,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  has  a daughter,  Lois,  who 
took  high  honors  In  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  Is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Chi- 
cago University. 

’95— Roy  E.  BoVers  was  chosen  Moder- 
ator of  die  Ohio  Congregational  Confer- 
ence for  the  coming  year. 
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Fall  Term  at  Oberlin  Business 
College  Opens  Sept.  7, 
1926 


From  present  indications  the  attendance  at  the 
Business  College  this  fall  will  be  larger  than 
usual.  This  school  now  admits  only  high  school 
graduates.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the 
only  business  college  Ohio,  of  college  grade. 
That  high  school  graduates  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  with  others  of  their  own 
age  and  education  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more 
applications  are  on  file  than  ever  before  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

This  was  the  first  business  college  in  Ohio  to 
be  placed  upon  the  Accredited  List  of  Ohio  Col- 
leges by  the  State  School  Department  at  Co- 
lumbus. Its  Business  Administration  Course, 
its  Stenographic  Course,  and  its  Secretarial 
Course  are  regarded  as  the  best  offered  any- 
where in  the  state. 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 


Attention  Alumni 

if  j 'ou  are  considering  the  education  of 
your  children  and  desire  to  live  in  Oberlin 
I can  find  you  a single  dwelling  or  income 
property  for  purchase  or  rent. 

E.  A.  STOCKER 
Real  Estate 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 
35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


Apollo  Theatre 

Always 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 

FILMS 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

“Old  Reliable” 
Established  1892 
SPECIALTY 

HOME  MADE  PIES 
BRAN  BREAD 

Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  by 

7no(o(nor&ViT\</  (c;m£&ny 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS, 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — io  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
433-W. 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 
15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


'96— Walter  Yale  Durand  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  May  25,  after  a two 
weeks’  illness.  After  graduation  he 
taught  Latin  in  the  Oberlin  Academy  for 
a year,  then  went  to  Harvard,  where  he 
received  his  Master’s  degree.  After  teach- 
ing for  a number  of  j’ears,  he  entered  the 
government  service  in  Washington,  where 
he  worked  until  his  death.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  and  three  children. 

’96 — Edward  I-I.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  of  Toledo, 
received  an  LL.D.,  degree  at  Denison 
University,  Granville,  Ohio,  and  gave  the 
commencement  address  to  the  graduating 
class  in  June. 

’9G — Freeman  P.  Phipps  has  a small 
fruit  ranch  in  Hermlston,  Oregon,  and  is 
president  of  the  Umatilla  Project  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive, which  does  a $10,000  business  each 
month. 

T.  ’96 — Henry  F.  Lutz,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Cincinnati  Bible  Seminary, 
died  February  8. 

’96— Harry  Haskell  has  a son,  twenty- 
four  years  old,  who  has  graduated  from 
college  and  is  now  learning  the  newspa- 
per game  on  Governor  Henry  Allen’s 
Wichita  Beacon. 

’96— Jessie  L.  Shank  is  still  in  Bryson 
City,  N.  C.,  where  she  is  connected  with 
the  City  Bank,  and  helps  manage  a wood- 
working business. 

’96—  Orpha  Pope  Grey,  known  as  Lady 
Grey,  the  Play  Lady,  Is  director  of  “The 
Little  Theatre  Workshop”  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege, which  has  been  producing  numerous 
plays. 

’96— Gail  T.  Abbott  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
was  a delegate  to  the  Kiwanis  Convention 
in  Montreal  in  June. 

’96— Andrew  Auten  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  landscape  work  at  the  Blackman 
Health  Resort  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  con- 
tributes also  an  article  entitled  “Geor- 
gians Wonderful  Natural  Beauty”  to  The 
City  Builder. 

’98— Mark  L.  Thomsen  of  Cleveland, 
gave  the  High  School  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Oberlin  In  June. 

’98— Kathryn  Adams,  president  of  the 
Constantinople  College  for  girls,  writes 
enthusiastically  of  her  work  there  and 
says  that  there  hasn’t  been  half  the  tur- 
moil that  the  newspaper  accounts  would 
lead  us  to  think.  That  the  college  is  of 
high  rank  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  graduates  who  come  to  colleges  in 
the  United  States  obtain  their  A.M.  de- 
grees with  only  a year  of  further  study. 
Miss  Adams  is  spending  the  summer  with 
her  parents  at  Walpole,  Mass. 

Ex-’99— Harry  S.  Day  of  Fremont,  Ohio, 
Is  the  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state 
at  the  Republican  primaries.  Mr.  Day 
was  State  Treasurer  from  1922  to  1926. 

*02— Albert  R.  Brown  has  accepted  a eall 
to  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Jack- 
son,  Mich. 

•04— Chester  Livingston  of  Honolulu,  at- 
tended Commencement  at  Oberlin  and  re- 
mained for  a short  time  visiting  friends. 

*04 Cassle  M.  Kelner,  Latin  teacher  In 


Lakewood  High  School,  was  chosen  as 
the  finest  of  Ohio  school  teachers  and  will 
represent  the  state  at  the  Philadelphia 
Sesquiccntennlal  June  28  to  July  6. 

’05— Harlow  Clark  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
was  a delegate  to  the  Tenth  District  Ro- 
tary Conference  held  the  middle  of  May 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis,  There  are  thirty- 
eight  clubs  in  the  tenth  district,  which 
comprises  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan and  the  northern  half  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Clark  was  elected  governor  of  the 
district. 

C.  ’07— Louis  U.  Rowland,  after  serving 
Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Kans.,  for 
twelve  years,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  dean  of  music  at  Albion  College.  Al- 
bion. Mich.  Mr.  Rowland  has  just  won 
a prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best 
college  song  written  at  Baker  this  year. 

'07— Edward  L.  Wertheim,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  SteiTng  Advertising 
Service,  is  now  at  151  W.  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

'07— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Coontz 
(Donna  Dreltzler)  have  moved  from  Ar- 
lington to  41  Emery  Street.  Medford  Hill- 
side. Mass.,  where  Mr.  Coontz  is  pastor 
of  the  People’s  Methodist  Church. 

’08— Bernita  Dreltzler  has  spent  the 
past  year  in  New  York  City  taking  post- 
graduate work  in  Columbia  University. 

’09 — Ernest  H.  Van  Fossen  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C\,  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  and  his  nomination  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  the  position  of 
Judge  on  the  LTnited  States  Board  of  Tax 
Appeaus  for  a six-year  term.  Mr.  Van 
Fossen  has  held  various  offices  in  con- 
nection with  the  government. 

’ll — In  the  May  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury  is  an  article  by  Doris  Ste- 
vens on  “ On  Learning  to  Play  the  Cello.” 

Acad,  and  Cons.  ’11-T9— Herbert  Swing, 
who  has  been  studying  music  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  was  in  Oberlin  June  20,  where 
he  sang  a solo  at  United  Church  in  the 
morning  and  gave  a recital  in  Warner 
Hall  in  the  afternoon.  He,  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  are  going  to  Coconut  Grove, 
Fla.  He  expects  to  return  to  Germany 
next  year  for  further  study. 

’12— In  the  May  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury,  Miriam  E.  Oat  man  contrib- 
utes a number  of  poems  to  a collection  by 
Oklahoma  poets. 


FOR  SALE 

Close  to  and  in  the 

Finest 

College  Town 

in  the  U.  S. 

Small  Poultry  Farms  and 
Resident  Property 

For  Service  See  the 

T.  J.  Rice  Agency 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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OBERLIN 

KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary'  Teaching.  Modern 
Dormitories.  Expenses  moderate.  An  ac- 
credited school  with  national  patronage. 

For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Rose  Dean, 

125  Elm  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  other* 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS 
PIANOS 

NORWALK,  OHIO 
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A Philosophic 
Profession 

The  Law?  No;  although 
like  the  law  it  requires  a 
grasp  of  affairs,  economics, 
and  tendencies. 

Medicine?  No;  although 
like  medicine  its  practice 
requires  insight  into  hu- 
man character. 

The  Ministry?  No;  al- 
though there  is  in  it  much 
of  that  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  others  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  minister. 

This  profession  is  the 
underwriting  of  life  insur- 
ance. 

What  we  are  saying,  and 
have  been  saying  in  these 
pages,  is  that  we,  as  a strong 
and  established  company, 
have  to  offer  to  an  educated 
man  not  only  adequate  fi- 
nancial return  for  ability 
shown,  not  only  freedom 
for  and  encouragement  in 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  originality,  but  also  a 
connection  with  a business 
which  can  and  does  feed, 
as  few  can  or  do,  your  im- 
measurably strong  and  im- 
portant hunger  for  phil- 
osophic satisfaction  in 
daily  work. 

You  can  obtain  complete  and 
confidential  information  by  call- 
ing on  one  of  our  Qenerai  Agents 
or  by  writing  to  the  Inquiry  Bu- 
reau, John  Hancock  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  197  Clarendon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 

or  Boston.  Massachusetts 

A Strong  Company.  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


'13— Margaret  Cockroft  Gray  is  at  tlie 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  she  has  charge  of  the 
omcc  and  teaches  a class  in  the  Secre- 
tarial Studies  Department. 

*13— Louise  G.  Frary  received  her  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
In  June. 

13,  T.  "10 — Robert  C.  Whitehead  of 

Stratford.  Conn.,  has  accepted  a call  to 
a Congregational  Church  In  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

15— In  the  “Minnesota  Chats”  for 
April  is  an  article  by  Louis  F.  Keller  en- 
titled “ Physical  Education  Courses,”  and 
with  it  is  a picture  of  Mr.  Keller. 

17— Harriet  E.  McCord  of  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  Is  one  of  the  recipients  of  a $1,200 
fellowship  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
for  people  desiring  special  preparation  in 
the  psychiatric  field. 

’17— During  the  year.  Florence  A.  Hiatt 
resigned  her  work  as  head  of  the  Modern 
Languages  Department  of  the  Peoria  High 
School,  Peoria,  111.  and  is  now  teaching 
French  in  Lakewood  High  School.  Her 
address  is  15S4  Robinwood  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

*17 — Kathleen  Ormsby  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers, 
which  was  organized  in  Cleveland,  May 
28,  during  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Workers. 

‘20 — Roger  Louis  Hubbert  was  married 
on  the  31st  of  May  to  Helen  M.  Goodell 
at  Louisville,  Ivy. 

’20 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  B. 
Lane  (Elizabeth  Gaston),  on  May  24,  a 
daughter,  June  Elizabeth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lane  are  living  at  2020  Mars  Avenue, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’21— The  engagement  of  Mary  McMenemy 
to  Walter  D.  Crockett  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
has  been  announced. 

Ex-’21 — Berenice  Mapes  Alvord  and  hus- 
band have  returned  to  S.  Rhodesia,  Af- 
rica after  their  first  furlough.  Since  they 
came  home  by  way  of  Europe  and  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  Orient,  they  had 
encircled  the  globe  by  the  time  they  got 
back  to  Africa. 

’21— Kenneth  S.  Cole,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  Physics  at  Cornell  In  June  will 
have  a Natural  Research  Fellowship  in 
Blo-Pliyslcs  at  Harvard  next  year. 

’22— Samuel  Levine  was  married  at 
Christmas  time  to  Dora  Rosenthal  of 
New  York  City.  Their  address  is  133  E. 
56th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’22,  ’23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old Skidmore  (Clarice  Horn)  of  I-Iolliston, 
Mass.,  a son,  June  7th. 

'23— Geraldine  Satchel  of  Atlantic  City, 
was  married,  May  8,  in  New  York  City, 
to  John  Dillingham. 

’23— Ruby  M.  Morgan,  who  is  teaching 
Biology  In  the  Collin  wood  Junior  High 
School  In  Cleveland,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  laboratory  technician  at  the  new 


Maternity  Hospital  of  Western  Reserve 
University. 

*23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R. 
Winters  (Becky  McLaughry,  O.  K.  T.  S. 
’22),  on  May  10,  a son,  Arthur  II.  Jr.  Mr. 
Winters  will  be  at  New  York  University 
summer  school  this  summer. 

'24— Isabel  G.  Green  has  received  one  of 
the  thirty  honor  scholarships  given  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Education.*  She 
took  her  majors  in  French  and  Spanish 
and  will  spend  next  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  France  at  Toulouse. 

’24— Catherine  C.  Green  was  a teacher 
of  History,  Civics  and  Economics  last 
year  in  the  Southern  Seminary  at  Buena 
\ Ista,  Va.  She  is  to  spend  the  summer 
in  special  studies  in  England  and  returns 
next  year  to  her  position  at  Buena  Vista. 

24 — Horace  J.  Child,  who  received  his 
M.A.  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia last  year,  and  has  this  year  been 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Still- 
water, Okla.,  has  accepted  an  instructor- 
ship  in  the  Sacramento  Junior  College  for 
next  year. 

’24,  A.M.  ’25— Joseph  J.  Woolket,  in- 
structor in  Spanish  at  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, College  Station,  Texas,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  starting  the  first  Spanish 
paper  in  the  schools  of  Texas.  He  calls 
it  El  Clarin  and  sold  six  hundred  copies 
of  the  first  issue.  1-Ie  got  the  idea  for 
it  from  the  paper  put  out  by  the  students 
in  Spanish  in  Oberlin  College. 

’24 — The  wedding  of  Katherine  Burgner 
and  Frank  L.  Huntley  occurred  in  Ober- 
lin June  16.  They  will  make  their  home 
in  St.  Louis. 

’25— Mary  Ames  received  her  A.M.  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
June  and  her  certificate  of  attainment 
from  the  Research  Bureau  of  Retail 
Training.  She  is  Supervisor  of  Juniors  In 
Hochschikl,  Ivohn  & Co.,  of  Baltimore,  a 
store  employing  1650. 

’25— Sarah  MacLennan.  who  has  been 
doing  graduate  work  in  English  in  Ober- 
lin this  year  for  her  M.A.  degree,  has  ac- 
cepted a graduate  fellowship  in  the  His- 
tory of  Art  at  Bryn  Mawr  next  Sep- 
tember. 

’25 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rascli 
(Elinor  Stapleton),  on  May  31,  a sou,  Ar- 
thur Allan,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’25— Everett  C.  Hale  attended  the  win- 
ter short  course  in  agriculture  at  Ohio 
State  University  the  past  year. 

’26— J.  Larsen  Wagner  has  accepted  the 
position  ns  couch  of  football,  basketball 
and  track  at  Oberlin  High  School  for 
next  year. 


THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  IS  AL- 
WAYS GLAD  TO  REVIEW  BOOKS 
WRITTEN  BY  THE  ALUMNI. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

OHLY’S 

In  business  in  Oberlin  for 

JEWELRY 

On  the  Corner 

thirty  years 

Writ  PollrpT  St.  Oberlin 

DRUGS  AND  CONFECTIONS 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

“That  was  a real  round  of  golf  \ 
Tom.  Irish  I could  get  awag 
from  the  office  oftener.  Bon 't 
see  how  you  manage  to  play  so 
much.  ” 

“Thai's  easy.  I've  a Living 
Trust  at  the 

Ube  Cleveland  must  Company 

Those  hanker  fellows  look  after 
my  property  and  investments 
and  I can  enjoy  the  rest  I think 
I've  earned  all  these  years." 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


SPECIAL  SHOWING  OF  FINE 
UNDERGARMENTS,  MADE  BY 
WARNER  BROTHERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


Corselettes,  Brassieres, 

Crepe  and  Voile  Night  Gowns 
Voile  Step-Ins  and  French  Bloomers 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 
— at  — 

REASONABLE  PRICES 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


VACATION  WANTS 


Do  you  need  anything  in  music — either  for  teaching  or  your  own  study? 

We  have  a large  selection  of  the  very  best  music  for  either  of  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

Do  you  wish  for  books? 

We  are  supplied  with  either  the  popular  fiction  or  the  more  solid  reading. 

A hint  to  the  wise — for 

WEDDINGS— BIRTHDAYS— HOLIDAYS 

Books  are  always  suitable.  Our  stock  meets  all  of  these  requirements. 

Special  Discounts 
Do  you  want  a good  picture,  artistically  framed  ? 

We  always  have  a well  selected  assortment. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 


We  have  many  accounts  kept  active  by  former  students  and  former  residents  of  this 
community. 

These  people  call  at  the  Bank  very  infrequently. 

But  the  postman  keeps  them  in  close  touch  with  us. 

We  enjoy  this  relationship  with  people  living  ail  over  the  world. 

Your  business,  if  entrusted  to  us,  will  receive  the  same  careful,  prompt  attention  that 
is  given  that  of  residents. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


